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A Word to Our Readers 


BEWARE 

Of such as solicit aid for the Benedictines at St. 
Meinrad. Agents who represent THE GRAIL are not 
authorized to collect any money whatever except the 
subscription price of THE GRAIL, which is $2.00 for one 
year, $4.00 for two years. Requests, therefore, for 
donations to help the Benedictines, donations for schol- 
arships, or for any other purpose, should not be heeded. 


MAY 

May is the month of flowers, the month in which 
nature’s blossoms unfold and reveal the hidden, tran- 
sient beauty with which the Creator has endowed them. 
A Master hand has touched their fair cheeks and filled 
their cups with sweet perfumes. By their beauty they 
sing, though silently, the praises of their Maker and 
give glory to their God. By their beauty they also give 
pleasure to man whom God has placed over the works 
of His hands. The flowers are just a reflection of the 
unsurpassing beauty of God. 

May is likewise the month of Mary, the purest 
and fairest and most lovely of God’s creatures. Her 
stainless soul is fairer still than nature’s fairest lily. 
Having destined her from all eternity to be the Mother 
of His Divine Son, God ornamented her most pure 
soul with virtue so brilliant that it shines forth in 
greater splendor than the most fragrant delicately tint- 
ed flower of the field. 

During the month of May we ought to practice 
special devotion in honor of our Blessed Mother. Let 
us gather the choicest flowers to decorate her altars 
and shrines, but let us not forget to cultivate in the 
garden of our heart the lily of unblemished purity, 
the lowly violet of deep humility, the rose of pure love 
of God. These are the flowers that please God most. 
If we do not gather the flowers of these virtues, our 
gifts cannot be wholly pleasing to Mary. Let us seek 
Jesus through Mary. With simple and childlike — 
we should beseech Mary to obtain for us a greater lo 
for her Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar. 
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May the Virgin Mother with the Divine Child bestow 
upon us Heaven’s choicest blessings for time and for 
eternity! 


A HUSKY YOUNGSTER 


We have just passed our first birthday, but there 
was neither party nor commotion of any other kind 
to commemorate the important event. We didn’t even 
have a birthday cake with a candle in the middle, as 
did little Miss Honer whose likeness you will find in 
the Children’s Corner of this number, neither did we 
receive a congratulatory’ telegram from the President 
of China, nor from any other potentate for that matter, 
yet our eyes are dry while they sparkle with hope for 
the future as we stretch forth our chubby hands after 
the baubles of life. Some of our good friends, however, 
have gently stroked our flaxen curls and spoken honeyed 
words. It was just a quiet, every day affair, this first 
birthday of ours. 

Possibly our frequent squalls in the past have dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of our neighbors, but then we 
are cutting teeth—no, the wisdom teeth are not yet 
in evidence, but they are, nevertheless, deeply imbedded 
in our gums. In due time, we hope, they will also 
make their presence felt. We must, however, accustom 
ourselves to the food of the strong if we would grow 
in strength and wisdom and favor with men. 


Eagerly, indeed, we looked forward to this our first 
birthday, which has finally become a matter of history, 
and we now begin to perceive that our existence is a 
reality; however, even though life is dead earnest, we 
believe that an occasional smile or a bit of innocent 
hilarity will tend td lighten our mutual burden. 

Henceforward we shall count our years as, with the 
May number, we turn the first leaf of Volume Two. 
Despite the H. C. L. and the steadily advancing prices 
of materials, we feel that the present volume is open- | 
ing under favorable auspices. Our feet are still weak, 
it is true, yet with the impetuosity of youth we are 
bounding up the ladder (of success, as we hope)— 
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the top of which is nowhere in sight—at the rate of 
nearly 8,000 new names each month. Watch the 
“husky youngster” grow! Lay down the hammer, even 
if you are a carpenter or a blacksmith, and give us a 
boost! 

The milk of kindly sympathy, friendly correction, 
and helpful suggestion, which we invite, ought to 
develop a healthy growth. May we not also commend 
our “infant” to the good prayers of our readers that 
the blessing of Heaven may rest upon its head so that 
by the charm of its smile and its winning ways it may 
fulfill its mission of peace, enlightenment, love? 


WORDS OF APPRECIATION 

“T am well pleased with THE GRAIL,” writes a Penn- 
sylvania priest. 

A California lady says, “We find THE GRAIL an in- 
teresting and helpful book for the home, so we renew 
our subscription.” 

“Those whom I have heard speaking of THE GRAIL,” 
writes a clerical friend, “like it very much.” 

“We do so enjoy THE GRAIL,” says an Illinois reader. 
“Each number grows better.” 

“The Children’s Department is an excellent idea,” 
declares a Michigan reader. 

One of our new subscribers thus expresses himself: 
“T have received the first number of THE GRAIL and 
I am certainly pleased with it. I think the article 
‘The Catholic Politician Again’ is the finest thing I 
have read for a long time. Too many peanut politicians 
under the guise of the Catholic religion are trying to 
worm their way into offices. These men after obtain- 
ing election become a reflection on the church.—The 
time has come when men must stand on their records 
as men when seeking political offices. If the time comes 
when religion, whether it be Catholic or otherwise, 
governs the selection of men seeking political offices, 
we will be well on our way to the old conditions pre- 
vailing in France years ago.” 


THE JOINT PASTORAL LETTER 

In touching upon various topics in Church and State 
that have bearing upon the individual, the family, and 
society in general, the joint Pastoral Letter of the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the United States shows 
the thoroughly Catholic spirit with which the members 
of the hierarchy are imbued. The very brief abstract 
of this monumental letter, which was read recently 
in all our churches, gives only a faint idea of the im- 
port of the letter itself which has to be read in its 
entirety to be fully appreciated. A copy of this letter 
should be in every Catholic home, where it should be 
carefully read and pondered over. 

The joint Pastoral Letter has been very favorably 
received by many non-Catholics who look upon it not 
as a message to the Catholics alone but to the American 
people in general. Those who are unprejudiced recog- 
nize in the Church a power to counteract the evils 
of the day and the dangers that threaten us. 

Some of our Catholic papers have, in special edi- 
tions, published the full text of the letter. Others 
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are placing it before their readers in instalments. Since 

it would not be possible for us to publish the whole 

letter in many issues of our little paper, we shall be 

content with an occasional quotation. As the school 

year is drawing to a close and the time for ordinations 

is at hand, we think it proper to quote what is said on 
VOCATIONS 

As the departments of Catholic activity multiply, 
and as each expands to meet an urgent need, the prob- 
lem of securing competent leaders and workers be- 
comes day by day more serious. The success of a 
religious enterprise depends to some extent upon the 
natural ability and character of those who have it in 
charge. But if it be truly the work of God, it must 
be carried on by those whom He selects. To His Apos- 
tles the Master said: “You have not chosen me: but 
I have chosen you, and have appointed you, that you 
should go and should bring forth fruit; and your fruit 
should remain” (John 15:16). Of the priesthood St. 
Paul declares: “Neither doth any man take the honor 
to himself, but he that is called of God” (Heb. 5:4). 
The same applies, in due proportion, to all who would 
enter the Master’s service in any form of the religious 
state. And since our educational, charitable and mis- 
sionary undertakings are for the most part conducted 
by the Priest, the Brother, and the Sister, the number 
of vocations must increase to supply the larger de- 
mand. ° 

God, assuredly, in His unfailing providence, has 
marked for the grace of vocation those who are to 
serve Him as His chosen instruments. It lies with us 
to recognize these vessels of election and to set them 
apart, that they may be duly fashioned and tempered 
for the uses of their calling. To this end, we charge 
all those who have the care of souls to note the signs 
of vocation, to encourage young men and women who 
manifest the requisite dispositions, and to guide them 
with prudent advice. Let parentg esteem it a privilege 
surpassing all worldly advantage, that God should call 
their sons or daughters to His service. Let teachers 
also remember that, after the home, the school is the 
garden in which vocations are fostered. To discern 
them in time, to hedge them about with careful direc- 
tion, to strengthen and protect them against worldly 
allurement, should be our constant aim. 

In our concern and desire for the increase of vo- 
cations, we are greatly encouraged as we reflect upon 
the blessings which the Church has enjoyed in this 
respect. The generosity of so many parents, the sac- 
rifice which they willingly make that their children 
may follow the calling of God, and the support so free- 
ly given to institutions for the training of priests and 
religious, are edifying and consoling. For such proofs 
of zeal, we return most hearty thanks to Him who is 
pleased to accept from His faithful servants the offer- 
ing of the gifts which He bestows. 

The training of those who are called to the priest- 
hood, is at once a privilege and a grave responsibility. 
This holiest of all educational duties we entrust to the 
directors and teachers of our seminaries. Because 
they perform it faithfully, we look with confidence to 
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the future, in the assurance that our clergy will be 
fully prepared for the tasks which await them. “That 
the man of God may be perfect, furnished to every 
good work” (2 Tim. 5:17) is the end for which the 
seminary exists. The.model which it holds up is no 
other than Jesus Christ. Its course of instruction 
begins with St. Paul’s exhortation: “holy brethren, 
partakers of the heavenly vocation, consider the apos- 
tle and high priest of our confession, Jesus” (Heb. 
8:1); and it ends with the promise: “thou shalt be a 
good minister of Christ Jesus, nourished up in the 
words of faith and of the good doctrine which thou 
hast attained unto” (1. Tim. 4:6). 
Pope Leo XIII on the Lay Apostclate 

Today more than ever society needs the light of solid 
Christian principles of social “reconstruction,” if it 
would be preserved from further disasters. Catholics 
believe that they have such guiding lines in the teach- 
ings of Faith and in the directions of the Father of 
Christendom, Leo XIII certainly made a profound study 
of the social disorders of his time, and today his re- 
flections and advices are still of practical value. The 
great Pope was aware that society could not be saved 
solely by the preaching of bishops and clergy. He 
keenly realized the part that the Catholic laity must 
play in the changed conditions of a new age. 

Referring to the fine work that some French lay- 
men, with a talent for leadership, had done by starting 
working-men’s associations, the Holy Father spoke in 
his address of February 24, 1885, as follows: “We con- 
gratulate you, therefore, dearly beloved children, upon 
the generous efforts you are unceasingly making to lead 
back to Christian principles the numerous families 
engaged in industrial pursuits, and We hail with satis- 
faction the cheering results hitherto obtained.” 

He wants Catholic lay leaders.to warn their fellow 
citizens against “self-seeking agitators.” For in the 
same address he says: “Continue to develop (the as- 
sociations) more and more for the greater good of all, 
but most of all for the benefit of working-men. Agi- 
tators are aiming at making use of the laboring class- 
es as instruments whereby to satisfy their own ambi- 
tion. They delude them by empty promises; flatter 
them by proclaiming loudly their rights, without re- 
ferring ever to their duties; they enkindle in their 
minds a hatred of land-owners and of the wealthy 
classes: and at length, so soon as they deem the moment 
favorable for their harmful purposes, they launch them 
into perilous enterprises wherein none but the ring- 
leaders reap advantage.” 

The last words of the Holy Father were verified, 
not so long ago, in the case of a large number of wage- 
earners in Buenos Aires, whom Socialist demagogues 
had succeeded in bringing into their ranks. But the 
laborers gradually found out how the leaders were 
merely using them as tools for their own selfish ends, 
and thereupon left the party to unite with Catholic 
associations which promised fairer returns. 

The Catholic layman of today, however, is not only 
to be a model to others by exemplifying the highest 
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type of citizenship, and by upholding sound principles 
of social progress. He is called to take part in the 
Apostolate of religious teaching. He may become a 
“kindly light” to those still in the “encircling gloom.” 

In the Encyclical Letter, January 10, 1890, “On the 
Chief Duties of Christians as Citizens,” Pope Leo ex- 
plains lucidly the teaching office of the Church. But, 
“no one, however, must entertain the notion that pri- 
vate individuals are prevented from taking some active 
part.in this duty of teaching, especially those on whom 
God has bestowed gifts of mind with the strong wish 
of rendering themselves useful. These, so often as 
circumstances demand, may take upon themselves, not 
indeed the office of the pastor, but the task of com- 
municating to others what they have themselves re- 
ceived, becoming as it were, living echoes of their 
masters in the faith. Such co-operation on the part 
of the laity has seemed to the Fathers of the Vatican 
Council so opportune and fruitful of good that they 
thought well to invite it. ‘All faithful Christians, but 
those chiefly who are in promineng position, or en- 
gaged in teaching, we entreat, by the compassion of 
Jesus Christ, and enjoin by the authority of the same 
God and Savior, that they bring aid to ward off and 
eliminate these errors from Holy. Church, and contrib- 
ute their zealous help in spreading abroad the light 
of undefiled faith.’ Let each one therefore bear in 
mind that he both can and should, so far as may be, 
preach the Catholic faith by the authority of his 
example, and by open and constant profession of the 
obligation it imposes. In respect consequently to the 
duties that bind us to God and the Church, it should 
be borne earnestly in mind that in propagating Chris- 
tian truth and warding off errors, the zeal of the laity 
should, as far as possible, be brought actively into 
play.” 

These examples are merely taken at random from 
a collection of Pope Leo’s select addresses on the social 
question.* Citations could readily be multiplied. But 
these few excerpts may show that the efforts of our 
Catholic laymen in the field of social activity have the 
full approval of one of the most enlightened in the 
long list of our Supreme Pastors. 


ALBERT MuNTSCH, S. J. 


(*) The Pope and the People. Catholic Truth So- 
ciety, London, 1913. 


An Old Communion Prayer 
F. B. S. 


Liege Lord, a boon I ask. 
If thou wouldst give it me 
Forever would I bask 
In blest eternity. 


It is not sinlessness 
The which my soul aspires. 
All sainthood follows this:— 
Just give me Thy desires. 
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The Didache and The Holy Eucharist 


ANSELM ScHAAF, O. S. B. 


treatise that cannot be of little interest to 

the Christian is the work entitled Doctrine 
of the Twelve Apostles, or simply Didache, the 
Greek term for doctrine. This noteworthy doc- 
ument, frequently quoted by the early Fathers, 
had been lost for centuries until 1883 it was 
unearthed in a library of Constantinople by 
Philotheos Bryennios, metropolitan of Nico- 
media. Authorities generally concede that the 
little work is, with the exception of two verses, 
authentic and that it dates back to the last dec- 
ade of the first century. Chapters 9 and 10 
record prayers which have bearing on the Holy 
Eucharist. It is true that some have doubted 


the Eucharistic nature of these chapters, but 
Father Bock, S. J., says on this point: “Today 
it is the practically universal teaching of Cath- 
olic patrologists that these are Mass prayers 
the Eucharistic character of which can no long- 
er be denied.” In chapter 14 we have, evident- 


ly, a reference to the Sunday Mass. 
BERORE COMMUNION 

“Thus give ye thanks. First as regards the 
cup. We give Thee thanks, our Father, for the 
Blessed Vine of David Thy servant, which 
Thou hast revealed to us through Jesus Thy 
Servant; (Origen also calls Jesus the Vine 
which springs from the root of David;) to Thee 
be glory forever and ever. 

“Then as regards the Bread that has been 
broken. We give Thee thanks, our Father, for 
the life and knowledge which Thou hast re- 
vealed to us through Jesus Thy Servant; to 
Thee be glory forever and ever. Even as the 
bread, which had been broken, was scattered 
over the hills and (then) gathered into one, 
so may Thy Church'be gathered from the ends 
of the earth into one kingdom for Thine is 
glory and power through Jesus Christ forever 
and ever. 

“Let no one eat or drink of your Eucharist 
except those who are baptized in the name of 
the Lord; give not that which is holy to the 
dogs. 

AFTER COMMUNION 
“We give thanks to Thee, O Holy Father, 


for Thy sacred name which Thou hast en- 
throned (made to dwell) in our hearts, and 
for the truth, the faith, and the. immortality 
which Thou hast revealed unto us through Je- 
sus Thy Servant; to Thee be glory forever and 
ever! Thou, O omnipotent Lord, hast created 
all things for Thy*name’s sake, Thou hast giv- 
en man food and drink that he may give Thee 
thanks, but us Thou hast blessed with spiritual 
food and drink through Thy Son. Above all 
we thank Thee because Thou art mighty; to 
Thee be glory forever and ever. 

“Remember, O Lord, Thy Church, to deliver 
it from all evil, to perfect it in Thy love; gather 
it from the four winds and, having sanctified 
it, bring it to Thy kingdom which Thou hast 
prepared for it; for Thine is power and glory 
forever and ever. Let grace come and let the 
earth pass away. Hosanna to the God of Da- 
vid! If anyone is holy, let him come; if he is 
not, let him do penance. May our Lord come. 
Let the prophets thank as they will. 


SUNDAY MAss 


“On the day of the Lord, having assembled, 
break the Bread, and, having confessed your 
transgressions, offer thanks that your sacrifice 
may be pure. Let no one, who is at variance 
with his brother, join your assembly before 
he has been reconciled, lest your sacrifice be 
desecrated. This is the sacrifice spoken of by 
the Lord: In all places and in all times let 
there be offered to me a clean oblation, because 
I am a great king, saith the Lord, and my name 
is great among the Gentiles.” 

Gratitude is the dominant note of these an- 
cient prayers. Gratitude is the spirit which 
is breathed by all the Eucharistic prayers of 
the Church today. Gratitude is implied by 
the very term Eucharist when traced to its 
original meaning. Gratitude, however, is built 
on appreciation. But where is our apprecia- 
tion of this ineffable gift of the Eucharist, if 
we approach the throne of grace but rarely 
and then coldly? By frequent and fervent 
Communions let us taste and see how sweet the 
Lord is. 
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Alone in a Church 
CHARLES J. Quirk, S. J. ° 


Naught but silence—emptiness, 
Yet an awful Loveliness 
Broods the air around. 


Here a voice in silence speaks, . 
Here a love a Lover seeks 
"Mid this hush profound. 


Naught one sees of presence here, 
Still a Presence is a-near, 
Housed in Wafer small. 


Such a sweetness rushes o’er 
From the Tabernacle-door, 
Whence comes God’s still call, 


That unto our lips words come, 
Hurrying to that Victim dumb, 
Seeking solace there. 


Such our ardor, such our love, 
That this Presence from above 
Robes our soul with prayer. 


Sighs of deepest penitence 
Pierce our heart through as a lance— 
Sin afar is driven. 


Wonder that our eyes are bright, 
Shrining now a star-clear light— 
They have seen God’s Heaven! 


A Great Missionary on Devotion to 
the Blessed Sacrament 


Rev ALBERT MUNTSCH, S. J. 


NE of the best known missionaries in the 

United States, whose memory is still held 
in benediction by thousands of our people in all 
parts of the country, is Fr. Francis X. Wen- 
inger of the Society of Jesus. He has written 
a detailed account of his many missionary 
journeys and of the experiences that befell him 
in the course of his long career as a herald of 
the Gospel. 

He conducted at least 800 missions and 
preached 40,000 sermons. But he did not con- 
sider this the really distinctive work of his life. 
He realized that his chief duty as a priest of 
God was to increase more and more in love and 
devotion towards Our Lord in the Blessed Sac- 
rament. Towards the end of his edifying mem- 
oir the zealous missionary deprecates any honor 
that might be given him for his long years of 
service in preaching the Gospel to the people 
of this country. He writes verbatim: 
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“He who reads these recollections may think 
that it was principally the giving of missions 
which was of most concern to me and which 
more than anything else engrossed my mind. 

“But this was by no means the case. On the 
contrary, I can sincerely affirm that I have al- 
ways regarded the missions as a work of sec- 
ondary importance. That for which I really 
lived, and what I always kept before my mind 
as a task of paramount importance, and where- 
in I found incomparably more devotion, was 
and is my union with Christ Jesus, present in 
the Most Holy Sacrament. And as God has so 
ordained that no soul ever suffered on account 
of such fidelity to Him, I take it that this dedi- 
cation to a life of prayer was acceptable to 
Him.” 

We have in this sincere declaration the key 
to the success of all great spiritual undertak- 
ings. 

“They, who trust in the Lord shall renew 
their strength.” The Holy Eucharist is indeed 
a tower of strength and inspiration to all work- 
ers in the vineyard of the Lord. Many a mis-— 
sionary toiling today among pagan people finds 
a source of abiding comfort in quiet moments 
before the Altar, where dwells the Good Shep- 
herd of our souls. Without the help and sus- 
taining grace flowing from that sacred fount, 
the herald of the Gospel in foreign lands would 
indeed be forsaken. But he is consoled by the 
thought that “Christ liveth, Christ ruleth,” and 
that the Lord of Hosts will not abandon those 
who confide in Him. 

Devotion to the Holy Eucharist will also 
bring grace to you and enable you to stand 
fast to the cause of God in the spiritual war- 
fare. Your. life-work, like that of Fr. Wen- 
inger, must be to increase daily in love of the 
Eucharistic King. And an increase in this love 
means the possession of all good things. It 
means peace of mind and a steady progress 
on the path that leads to life eternal. 


Our flesh and blood, mingling with the flesh and 
blood of Jesus Christ, are fitted for a glorious resur- 
rection. Leaven or yeast, when mixed with dough, 
soon penetrates the entire mass and imparts new quali- 
ties to it. In like manner the glorified body of Jesus 
Christ penetrates through our entire beings and en- 
dows it with qualities—the qualities of glory and im- 
mortality. 
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In the Service of the King 


Mary E. SULLIVAN 


ERMAN flags were fluttering over the en- 
circling forts of Antwerp; from the pin- 
nacle of its cathedral spire, five hundred feet 
in air, like a devouring eagle clapping its wings 
and hovering greedily over its vanquished prey 
the largest and finest of them flapped its folds 
vigorously in the fitful breeze. Strong detach- 
ments of marines now guarded the city gates, 
through which at dawn, after the bombard- 
ment of a night filled with horror, many crazed 
and terrified people had escaped. At midnight, 
awakened and alarmed by the far-off booming 
of giant guns and the bursting of shells above 
and around them, half-clad women and chil- 
dren had rushed along the pitch-dark streets. 
Confusion and despair increased in all quar- 
ters of the city as the sky grew red with the 
reflection of burning buildings. People, in mad 
bewilderment, ran this way and that, mothers 
calling distractedly for their little ones. Bel- 
gian soldiers, forced to retreat after desperate 
fighting, blew up the floating bridge across the 
Schelde and now, in the early morning, wrecks 
of boats that had supported it rose and fell 
drunkenly on the swift-flowing stream. 

As if exhausted from prolonged bellowing, 
the huge guns were silent now; a hush of fear- 
some awe, for a brief time only, enveloped the 
captured but unconquered city, for steeling the 
valiant hearts of her soldiers and sustaining 
the patriotic spirits of her old men, women, 
and children huddled within doors, praying for 
their brave defenders, the living fires of Bel- 
gium’s unquenchable faith glowed steadily. 

In the living-room of a many-gabled, close- 
shuttered house whose red tiled roof and stork- 
infested chimneys glistened in the October 
sunlight, Jan de Bruyne, a sixteen-year old 
boy-scout, incensed at the ruthless invasion of 
his country, was preparing hastily for a per- 
ilous trip to Brussels. Since the day when the 
foe first set foot on Belgian soil and his father 
re-enlisted in the army, Jan’s very soul had 
throbbed with yearning for service, his blue 
eyes glistening with the reflection of a heritage 
of dauntless courage. Now that he was de- 
tailed to deliver a dispatch to secret represent- 


atives of the government, regardless of danger, 
he glowed with ardor, restless anticipation, and 
an intense desire to be off while the other mem- 
bers of the household trembled for his safety. 

Seated in a broad arm-chair before the black- 
ened hearth, his guarded hands leaning heavily 
on a stout knotted stick, his whitened head 
bowed and shaking mournfully, Jan’s grand- 
father was muttering incoherently, giving no 
heed to a panting collie which, with its nose 
resting on his wooden shoe, looked up at him 
intently, patiently. Never before, of a morn- 
ing, had the old man failed to fondle this faith- 
ful dog which every weekday entered the great 
wheel in the wall of the cottage-home and, 
squirrel-fashion, set it continually revolving for 
an hour or more—thus working the churn at- 
tached to the wheel axle. 

On the other side of the fireplace, with her 
apron flung over her head and her agonizing 
face buried in her spare, sinewy hands, his 
grandmother swayed convulsively in a quaint 
high-backed rocking-chair. Unheeded now, in 
the broad, darkened window, a beautiful star- 
ling hopping excitedly about its cage, chirped 
plaintively. Meanwhile, Jan’s mother, adroit- 
ly averting her tense, white face, hurried busi- 
ly about, bringing now his knitted vest, and 
now his woolen scarf, then his warmest coat 
and mittens. That her boy might not hunger 
while on his journey, with deft though ner- 
vous fingers she tied up small packets of rye 
bread and meat to slip into his spacious pock-. 
ets.. 

Little Gretsel, Jan’s adopted sister, glad to 
do his bidding to any extent of service, hovered 
eagerly about watching his needs, rummaging 
here and there, and flitting upstairs and down 
on many a hurried quest. 

“Here, Jan,” she whispered, “I found your 
leggings! Stand still just one minute, and 
I'll strap them on for you.” 

“No, no, Gretsel, I'll do that myself. Run 
off and get me a kerchief!” and Gretsel flew 
upstairs again. 

“Oh, I say, Gretsel, bring my knife along,” 
he called up in a suppressed penetrating voice, 
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and in a trice Gretsel was back again, bring- 
ing both the needed articles. 

“Come, Gretsel, shake hands quickly for it’s 
time that I was off! Remember I’m leaving 
Rex and the starling in your care! Let no 
harm come to them—if you can help it!” 

“I promise, Jan, I surely will take care of 
them,” Gretsel whispered solemnly. 

Then with Gretsel at his heels, Jan scurried 
over to the window and gently took the star- 
ling from its cage. The bird began to chirp 
familiarly and then to warble joyously. Jan 
fondled it tenderly, stroked its feathers, and 
with his head bent lovingly on his shoulder, he 
buried the bird in the hollow of his neck and 
held it there; then, replacing it in the cage, 
he slipped a lump of sugar from his pocket be- 
tween the wires. 

The collie now arose and approached Jan 
heavily with a look of appeal and wonder in 
his large brown eyes; he seemed to understand 
that trouble was brewing about the house, that 
his young master was going away. The boy 
patted the dog’s head affectionately, saying, 

“Good-bye, Rex. Bea good dog. Watch the 
house till I come back again.” 

Peter de Bruyne roused himself just then 
and with a sidewise toss of his head, he beck- 
oned significantly. Jan hurried across the 
room to listen to his subdued, anxious question- 
ing. 

“Yes, grandfather, I have the message. It is 
in order, stamped and sealed,” Jan whispered 
into the old man’s ear. I’ve hid it away right 
next my heart!” 

Peter de Bruyne arose slowly, tremblingly, 
placed his hands on the boy’s shoulders and 
looked reverently down upon him, saying, in 
a quavering voice, 

“Guard well the trust placed in thee. God 
preserve thee on thy mission, boy, and bring 
thee back safe to us!” 

Then Jan’s grandmother, throwing her arms 
about him, kissed him on either cheek, and with 
tears raining down her wan and wrinkled face, 
she, too, wished him Godspeed. 

“Be careful, and don’t forget to pray, Jan,” 
his mother cautioned with inner trembling but 
outward calm. ; 

“Have no fear, mother, I will be careful and 
I will always pray. I feel like a man now for, 
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like my father, I’m in the service of the king. 
No, no, I shall not be cold nor hungry. You 
have thought of all my wants,” Jan assured 
her as he encircled her with his sturdy arms, 
then stroked her glossy hair, and kissed her 
again and again. She clung to him, agonizing 
mutely, then suddenly braced herself coura- 
geously and said, 

“Go, my son, do thy duty bravely. God is 
with thee, for I’ve placed thee in His care!” 

“Yes, good mother, and He will not fail us,” 
Jan responded heartily. 

In another moment he was out of the house, 
hastening down the deserted street. Wheeling 
about suddenly, he ran back to say, 

“Don’t forget your promise, Gretsel. 
good care of Rex and the Starling!” 

“TI won’t forget, Jan, I won’t forget!” 

Reassured, Jan bounded away. He was soon 
on the outskirts of the desolate city, headed 
for Brussels. Of almost uncanny sharpness, 
with senses of perception almost as keen as 
those of a savage, Jan was able to find his way 
through the woods and to pass the sentinels of 
the enemy. After nightfall, by the light of a 
clouded moon, he crept cautiously through a 
dangerous sector with bullets whistling over- 
head. Sometimes he found himself treading 
on something soft and, stopping to examine, he 
discovered that it was an arm or a leg of a 
soldier shot to pieces; sometimes he saw rows 
of dead bodies with ghastly faces staring in 
the moonlight; then from somewhere near to 
the right or to the left, above or below, the 
“15’s” began their vicious barking, but the boy 
pushed bravely on and on past sentinels mo- 
tionless and silent. Sometimes a guard, think- 
ing that something in the entanglements of 
barb wire had moved, would loosen his rifle; 
then would come a flame and a flare; then the 
“silence of a hunter stalking a wild beast.” 
Jan’s heart beat fast; he breathed a fervent 
prayer and he was safe! 

After enduring great hardships and experi- 
encing many harrowing and startling adven- 
tures, he reached Brussels and succeeded in de- 
livering his message. He was promptly en- 
trusted with another to be delivered on his re- 
turn to Antwerp. It was Sunday morn and 
Jan, before setting out on his homeward trip, 
attended Mass at the Cathedral of St. Gudule. 


Take 
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After the gospel had been read an imposing 
figure robed in scarlet ascended into the pulpit. 
Jan stared in tense, absorbing admiration of 
the Primate’s benign face radiating boundless 
love of his fellow-men, his country, and his 
God. 

The heart of the boy throbbed and his soul 
thrilled as he listened intently to these words, 

“Brethren, we are accused of resistance. We 
are warned against it. If by resistance the 
German authorities mean armed rebellion, re- 
course to violent measures, or inciting others 
to have recourse to them, we, my people, must 
abstain from resistance.” A tense hush en- 
veloped- the listening flock. The Primate 
paused. 

“But if by resistance,” he continued in im- 
passioned voice, “they understand the asser- 
tion of our rights, recourse to prayer, whether 
public or private, to obtain God’s protection on 
our country and for the triumph of the sacred 
rights of patriotism—then, we will continue to 
resist without flinching!” 

At the end of the Mass the “Brabanconne” 
pealed its thrilling notes from the organ. The 
congregation took it up spontaneously and Jan, 
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fired with patriotism, sang lustily in unison 
with the emerging crowd. The lad was soon 
in great peril for, German soldiers, infuriated 
by the singing and shouts of “Long live Bel- 
gium! Long live the King! Long live liberty!” 
charged madly upon the people. 

Fear failed to clutch Jan. He was ready to 
stand and fight unarmed but he remembered 
the important papers which he carried. 

“What,” he asked himself, “if they should 
fall into enemy hands?” 

In the wild confusion which followed the boy 
escaped. He hastened off toward Antwerp, 
making a detour through sodden poppy fields. 
He lingered there wondering much about his 
father, whether he was dead or, perhaps not 
far away, still bravely fighting. When he was 
well on his way to Antwerp he came upon a 
ruined church. Entering he marveled to see 
that the hallowed image of the crucifixion had 
been unharmed by riddling storms of shellfire. 

“Ah, victorious, martyred Saviour, Thou wilt 
give us peace?” he pleaded as with bowed head 
he knelt before the crucifix. 

(To be continued) 


Places of Worship in Switzerland 


MARIE WIDMER 


(Continued) 
SACHSELN, THE HOME OF BROTHER CLAUS 


N the same canton of Unterwalden (Ober- 

walden), near the lovely lake of Sarnen on 
the Brunig route, lies the village of Sachseln 
with its beautiful parish church containing the 
remains of Niklaus von der Fliie, one of Swit- 
zerland’s most venerated heroes. 

“Brother Claus,” as he was called in his later 
life, was born here in the year 1417, and up 
to 1467 he lived as a prosperous farmer among 
his people and served them with his wise coun- 
sel and his sword. However, he was constant- 
ly filled with an ardent desire to devote his life 
entirely to God and, finally, in his fiftieth year, 
with the permission of his wife, left his family 
and built himself a hermitage on the nearby 
Ranft, where he spent his days in prayer and 
pious meditation. : 


But he did not shut himself off from humani- 
ty—on the contrary, he always had a ready 
ear and comforting word for all those who con- 
fided to him their troubles. Brother Claus was 
also intimately conversant with the .political 
problems of his country. It was consequently 
to him that the pastor of Stans appealed when 
the deputies of the cantons assembled in diet 
at Stans, and when, after endless, heated de- 
bates the two parties had drifted so far apart — 
that.a civil war was threatening. Brother 
Claus responded to the call and the matters 
which could not be settled after an argument 
of three days were now finally and amicably 
disposed of within an hour. 

Niklaus von der Fliie died in the year 1487 
and was beatified by the church. His resting 
place in the church at Sachseln and the hermit- 
age and chapel at Fliieli-Ranft have ever since 
been visted by a great many pilgrims. 
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THE URSEREN VALLEY 


Another Alpine district with an historic 1 re- 
ligious past is the Urseren Valley on the St. 
Gothard road, a peaceful, verdant stretch of 
land watered by the Reuss and surrounded by 
lofty mountains. The natives of Urseren were 
converted to Christianity in the beginning of 
the seventh century by the Irish.monks Colum- 
banus and Sigisbertus. 

Andermatt, the chief village of the Urseren 
district, has three interesting places of wor- 
ship—the very ancient, several times recon- 
structed St. Columban church, the seventeenth 
century village church, built in the Italian ro- 
coco style, and the eighteenth century chapel 
Mariahilf, with a valuable painting of Christ 
on the Mount of Olives. 

A little higher up, at the junction of the St. 
Gothard and Furka Passes, lies Hospental, con- 
sidered to have been the first settlement in the 
Urseren Valley. It owes its name to the desig- 
nation of Hospitum, an inn, probably erected 
in the Roman era for the convenience of travel- 
lers from the Valais to the Gothard and Rhae- 
tian districts. The church of Hospental, built 
between 1705-1711 stands on the lower terrace 
of a rocky promontory and is one of the attrac- 
tions of the village; on the top of this hill looms 
a weather-beaten, solitary tower—the only re- 
mains of the former castle of the Barons of 
Hospental. 

On the summit of the St. Gothard road itself, 
which takes a southern turn at Hospental, stood 
in the early days a similar Hospice, or inn, with 
a little church, probably a foundation of the 
Benedictine Abbey of Disentis, which in its 
turn was called into existence by the Irish monk 
Sigisbertus mentioned.above. St. Gothard, 
Bishop of Hildesheim, canonized in 1132, was 
made patron saint of the Hospice. 

EINSIEDELN* 

One of the best known places of worship in 
Switzerland, at least to the Roman Catholic 
world, is the pilgrimage resort of Einsiedeln, 
in the Canton of Schwyz. The foundation is 
attributed to Count Meinrad of Sulgen, whose 


* Einsiedeln is the fruitful mother of four rb 
in the.new world: St. Meinrad in Indiana, New 
jaco in Arkansas, St. Mary’s in North Dakota, 
with St. Joseph’s in Louisiana, a branch of the poe 
planted at St. Meinrad. 
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devotion to things divine so impressed the ab- 


-bess, Hildegard, of the Fraumunster Convent 


at Zurich that 'she had a cell and wooden chapel 
erected for him and for the latter she donated 
the world-famous, miracle-working image of 
the Holy Virgin. 

In company with two tame ravens Meinrad 
then retired to a life of total seclusion. But, 
all of a sudden, in the year 861, the news was 
spread that the pious hermit had been murder- 
ed by two robbers who had been attracted by 
the silver lamps in his chapel and it is related 
how the two ravens pursued the assassins as 
far as» Zurich, flying about their heads and 
pecking at them in such a manner that the 
authorities became suspicious, arrested the 
criminals, and put them to death. 

After remaining empty for some.time, Mein- 
rad’s abode was taken up again in the year 
905, by Benno, canon of the Cathedral of 
Strassburg, and some of his companions, who, 
owing to the barrenness of the soil around: . 
Ensiedeln, persuaded the abbess of Sackingen 
to present them with the fertile island of Ufen- 
au in the lake of Zurich, the products of which 
would amply suffice for their simple needs. 

In the year 946 the religious settlement was 
formally recognized as a Convent by Emperor 
Otto I who honored it also with many privileg- 
es. The foundation grew so rapidly that the 
church was already the proud possessor of 
twelve altars in the year 987 and a general 
building activity started in the days of the ab- 
bots Anselmus, Peter, and John, all natives of 
Schwanden, canton of Berne. 

In a large open space between private resi- 
dences and inns for the pilgrims on one side 
and the lofty buildings of the monastery on the 
other side rises a black marble fountain with 
fourteen jets, surmounted by an image of the 
Holy Virgin. Semicircular arcades lead to 
the abbey which burned down not less than five 
times, but the sacred image which first stood 
in Meinrad’s Chapel miraculously scaped the 
fire. The present buildings date from the years 
1704-1720. Statues of Emperor Otto I and 
Henry II, the two principal benefactors of the 
abbey, stand on the right and left of the main 
entrance. 

The convent church itself, whose interior is 
of rare beauty, measures 117 meters in length 
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and 65 meters in width. It contains seventeen 
altars, three organs, and several chapels. A 
magnificent chandelier of huge dimensions, a 
gift of Napoleon III, is particularly conspicuous 
through its dazzling beauty. 

In the nave of the church stands the world- 
famous black marble chapel of the Holy Virgin, 
the “Sanctum Sanctorum” of the whole founda- 
tion, with a grating, through which, illuminat- 
ed by four lamps, is visible a small image of the 
Virgin and Child richly attired and decked with 
crowns of gold and precious stones. While con- 
vent and church have been five times destroyed 
by fire, this image, though blackened by’smoke, 
has never been touched by the devastating ele- 
ment. 

The abbey possesses a very precious church 
treasure, a large library with 50,000 volumes 
and a collection of valuable MSS., and it also 
prides itself with a number of excellent educa- 
tional establishments. 


IN THE GRISONS 


Before the Romans conquered the territory 
now known as Switzerland, it was inhabited 
by a conglomeration of hostile tribes, for the 
most part of Celtic origin. But the district of 
the eastern Alps, m which the present canton 
of the Grisons is situated, was in possession of 
the Raeti, of mixed Latin and Etruscan stock. 
At the time of the Teutonic invasion of the 
Roman empire, Rhaetia received a certain num- 
ber of German-speaking immigrants and in 
the tenth century was used for awhile as a 
basis of operations by the Saracen brigands 
who made Europe unsafe. 

The Grisons, Switzerland’s largest canton, 
may readily be described as an Alpine wonder- 
land. It is broken up by no fewer than 150 val- 
leys, varying greatly in size, traversed by wild 
rushing torrents and streams and animated by 
roaring waterfalls and transparent mountain 
lakes. Dark green fir-woods and velvety pastures 
cover the slopes form the transition from 
the region of the-hills to the realm of the high 
Alps. And in this radiant paradise of vales 
and mountains there stands almost on every 
height a little place of worship, an emblem of 
peace and good will, sending greetings far and 
wide. 

* One of the most venerable spots in the entire 
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region is Chur or Coire, the capital of the 
canton, which traces its foundation back to the 
Roman era when it was generally known as 
Curia Rhaetorum. What is known as the Epis- 
copal court occupies high ground. Here the 
Cathedral of St. Lucius and the bishop’s palace 
face upon a square, adorned with a fountain, 
the entire quarter being surrounded with walls, 
so that its general appearance is quite like a 
fortress. The bishopric is first mentioned in 
the acts of a Synod of Milan, in 452; but there 
is the legend of a missionary, a certain Saint 
Lucius, from Britain, who is supposed to have 
established himself here at an earlier time. 

The Cathedral of St. Lucius, named after 
the traditional first bishop of Coire, was begun 
in the twelfth century and consecrated in 1282. 
It is the successor of older churches, dating pos- 
sibly as far back as the fourth century. The 
general character of the building is Gothic, 
though the Romanesque feeling still lingers in 
many of the details. The influence of antique 
and Italian models is closely discernible in the 
ornamentation and sculpture, as for example 
in the figures of the Apostles on the columns 
of the outer pertals, which are both supported 
and surmounted by lions. 

The interior is remarkably beautiful in every 
detail and art critics declare the fifteenth 
century High Altar, for instance, a masterpiece 
in carved wood, painted and gilded, is one of 
the finest examples of its kind in existence. The 
Virgin, supported by SS. Emerita, Lucius, Ur- 
sula, and Florian, occupies the centre, while 
on the wings are SS. Gallus and Othmar, SS. 
Sigisbert and Placidus. The exterior shows 
the Nativity and the Adoration of the Magi; 
below are six scenes from the Passion and on 
the canopy appear the Annunciation, the Cor- 
onation of the Virgin, the Trinity, Prophets, 
Apostles, and the Last J udgment. At the back 
is the Crucifixion. 


From Chur we may follow the course of the 
river Plessur to the sunny heights of Arosa, 
whose picturesque village church never fails 
to inspire visiting poets, or we may explore the 
romantic home of the Rabiosa, the district of 
Churwalden and Lenzerheide. The venerable 


church in the former village is used by both 
Catholics and Protestants and the still existing, 
weather beaten monastery building, a founda- 
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tion of the St. Lucius Bishopric of Coire, is now 
the residence of the Catholic priest. 

Via the lovely Pratigau, the vale of meadows, 
watered by the Landquart, we gradually climb 
by train to the highef? situated villages of the 
Grisons, which adorn the extensive net of the 
Rhaetian Railway, like an endless string of 
matchless pearls. Klosters, Davos, Frauen- 
kirch, Glaris, Wiesen, Filisur, Stuls, Bergiin, 
Samaden, Celerina—each and every one with 
one or several dignified places of worship of 
its own! Then comes St. Moritz—known in 
the fifteenth century as a pilgrim resort, with 
a quaint leaning tower, the only remains of the 
parish church, and above and below, on both 
banks of the boisterous Inn, is an unbroken line 
of tiny hamlets and ancient villages, with a 
little chapel or church forming the character- 
istic feature of the community. 

What is, however, considered to be the most 
famous place of worship in the canton of the 
Grisons is the old Monastery of Disentis, found- 
ed in 614 by the Irish apostle Saint Sigisbertus, 
and later richly endowed by a rich convert, 
Placidus. A band of Avares destroyed the orig- 
inal foundation in the year 670, and history 
indicates that the second foundation is due to 
Carl Martell who had a cloister and three 
churches erected on the spot. Numerous dona- 
tions were the means of giving the monastery 
considerable power and influence, but the 
foundation had to undergo hard times during 
the Reformation and again in the year 1799, 
when the French set the village and the Con- 
vent on fire. The valuable library and collec- 
tion of documents were destroyed on that oc- 
casion. Misfortune seemed to pursue the mon- 
astery, for no sooner was it reconstructed, when 
it again became the prey of a fire for the third 
time, in 1848. But the foundation bloomed up 
a fourth time and is today one of the favorite 
Swiss pilgrimage resorts, with a school, well 
known for its excellent educational advantages. 

(To be continued) 


The First Communion of Children 


As the Easter season draws to a close it is time to 
think seriously about the approaching First Holy Com- 
munion of the children. Our little ones stand just as 
much in need of the grace of God as grown-ups. The 
ancient prejudice about early First Communion is grad- 
ually diminishing. Priest and people are warming 
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up and adapting themselves to the new order of things. 
God’s Vicar has spoken, His children are giving heed. 
Lest we forget what the venerable Pontiff, Pius X, 
said on that memorable eighth of August, 1910, let us 
listen again to his startling words. 

“The proper time,” he says, “for First Communion 
is when the child begins to reason, that is, about, 
whether under or over, the seventh year.” That there 


-may be no misunderstanding, remember that as soon 


as the child is six years old it is in its seventh year. 
The precept, then, of Easter Communion is just as 
binding on children as on their elders. As to the 
child’s necessary dispositions, the Holy Father ex- 
plains that “the knowledge of religion required in the 
child to prepare himself suitably for First Communion 
is that by which he grasps according to his ability the 
mysteries of Faith, which are absolutely necessary 
for salvation and distinguishes tthe Eucharistic 
from the common and material bread, so that he can 
approach the most Holy Eucharist with the devotion 
which is most in keeping with his age.” In another 
part of the decree the Father of Christendom urges 
that after their First Communion the little ones should 
“often approach the Holy Table and if possible, even 
daily, as Christ Jesus and Mother Church desires.” 

Suffer the little children, then, to come very early 
in life to the Shepherd of their souls. And once their 
First Communion is made, let them go frequently to 
the Altar thereafter. As a precocious knowledge of 
evil too often supplies in children the defect of age, 
innocence of heart will make up for a seeming lack 
of maturity in years, and going often to the Holy Ta- 
ble will keep their little hearts clean and pure and 
will be a wonderful help in making the little ones gen- 
tle, truthful, and obedient. 


As a burning house sets on fire the houses adjoining 
it, so the Heart of Jesus Christ, which is always burn- 
ing with love, communicates the flames of charity to 
those who receive Him in Holy Communion. 


The Daddy of a Priest 


Sure my Johnny has been priested, 
And my joy I cannot hide, 

For I’ve watched him from the cradle 
With a father’s honest pride. 


A priest he came unto me, 
For my heart it was a feast, 
And my heart is ever singing: 
“I’m the daddy of a priest.” 


Since to err is only human, 
There’s a whole lot on the slate, 
That I’ll have to make account for, 
When I reach the Golden Gate. 
But about the final outcome, 
I don‘t worry in the least. 
Sure I'll whisper to St. Peter: 
“I’m the daddy of a priest.” 
JOHN R. MELvin, C. Ss. R., in The Liguorian. 
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The Watchman of the Tower 


(Adapted from the French of Mme. Julie Lavergne) 
Mary E. MANNIX e 


Chapter 2 


ndré was now eighteen years of age. 

While he seemed like a child to Maitre Lu- 
cas and his wife, and felt as though their chil- 
dren were truly his brothers and sisters, he 
had two favorites among the group, Jean and 
Louise. The former was about his own age, 
Louise six years younger. From that day when 
he had first seen her with her father in the 
tower he had thought of her as a being set 
apart from all the rest. There was something 
ethereal about her, something angelic which 
made the feeling with which he regarded her 
as almost a kind of worship. 

It was on the day of her First Communion 
that an incident occurred which caused him to 
realize for the first time the nature of the af- 
fection with which his soul was filled. Sweet 
and lovely in her white robes, surrounded by 
her family, she walked hand in hand with her 
twin brother in the garden, rich with the fra- 
grance of Spring. André and his father had 
taken dinner with them, the first time Ferrand 
had left his house to partake of a meal in six- 
teen years. It was a beautiful afternoon. 

’ “Father,” said Louise, “I would love to see 
the sunset from the parapet of the tower. Will 
you take us? M. Ferrand and André are about 

to go home.” 

: “Yes, surely, if you are not too tired after 
the ceremonies of the day,” replied Maitre 
Lucas. “T’ll tell you what we shall do. I will 
borrow Maitre Jeancon’s donkey-cart; it will 
save you a walk.” 


All agreed that this would be delightful. 
Still wearing her white robes and veil, as was, 
and is the custom even now, in many parts of 
France, seated beside her brother Louis, in the 
cart, Louise insisted that the Ferrands should 
join her father on the front seat of the vehicle. 
The journey was soon over and, accompanied 
by Pére Carillon, whom they met at the foot of 
the stairs, the party ascended to the parapet. 
When they had gazed for some time at the love- 
ly prospect before them, Ferrand left the group 


but soon returned carrying an object carefully 
wrapped in white silk, embroidered with gold. 

“Mille. Louise,” he said, “here is something I 
wish to give you as a souvenir of your First 
Holy Communion.” Unwrapping it, he con- 
tinued, “My dear wife embroidered these gold- 
en blossoms; since her death no eye has rested 
upon this little scarf, no hand touched it but 
mine.” 

The silken folds had hidden a box of ebon- 
ized wood, beautifully carved. The hinges, lock 
and key were of pure gold. 

“This is my own workmanship and that of 
André, who gave it the finishing touches. He 
does much better work than I do.” 

André, raising a deprecating hand, was about 
to speak, but his father smilingly shook his 
head to enjoin him to keep silent. Ferrand 
then opened the box, it was lined with crimson 
satin. 

“How beautiful it is!” exclaimed Louise, tak- 
ing it from his hand. “It is far too grand for 
me, Maitre Ferrand. It looks like a bridal 
gif ag 

“And you look like a bride with your white 
gown and lace veil,” smilingly replied Ferrand, 
glancing as he spoke towards his son. 

Pére Carillon was standing behind the group. 
At the words of the watchman he saw André’s 
pale cheek flush crimson, as he moved a step 
nearer to Louise. But he also observed that at 
the words of Ferrand the beautiful blue eyes 
of the First Communicant turned, almost un- 
consciously towards the white tower of the Vis- 
itation, which could be seen through the bud- 
ding, leafy trees. This movement André did 
not notice; he was too deeply absorbed in a 
novel emotion which at that moment invaded 
his soul, as well as fearful of betraying it to 
those around him. 

But Pére Carillon, his grey head moving 
slowly from side to side, observed and reflected. 

“Yes,” he said to himself, “this is a new situ- 
ation. And for one of those concerned, at least, 
I fear that it means disappointment. Poor 
André!” 
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That night before they went to rest the fa- 
ther and son sat silent in their room. A new 
and welcome prospect had entered the mind of 
the watchman at the innocent remark of Lou- 
ise, while André, in his‘turn, vainly sought to 
analyse the feelings that perturbed him. And 
Pére Carillon, smoking silently in one corner, 
keen observer of human nature that he was, 
looked from one to the other—and wondered. 
* _ ” * 

Though but eighteen years of age, André 
Ferrand was, to all intents and purposes, a 
man. Under the careful discipline of his fa- 
ther he had learned to be practical and self- 
reliant; naturally of a serious turn of mind, 
he had devoted the large part of his time to 
serious things. Religion had a deep share in 
his life; he had been well-instructed in its 
truths and obligations, while the consistency 
of its teachings with the results as seen in the 
daily actions of his father and his friends had 
made it for him the most vital factor in his own 
existence. Fully aware, as he now was, of the 
nature of his affection for Louise, he as fully 
realized the difference in their ages, that she 
was still a child-and would continue to be a 
child for several years, that is, in as far as love 
and marriage were concerned. And his dream 
was so pure, so precious, so sweet, that it il- 
lumined all his days and colored all his hopes 
for the future. He loved.Louise with all the 
fervor of his young, innocent heart, for it was 
innocent. To see her by her mother’s side,help- 
ing her, counseling the younger children, seat- 
ed in the garden at her lace-work, or gather- 
ing flowers for the table, to hear her sweet 
voice uplifted in the May canticle, to watch 
the angelic light in her serene blue eyes, the 
flitting color on her cheek, the lights and shad- 
ows on her golden hair was ecstacy to the 
youthful lover who had resolved never by word 
or look to betray his real feeling for his idol 
until the time when he might reasonably ap- 
proach her parents and reveal his love. The 
thought of a possible rival never occurred to 
him, though it might well have done so, for 
Louise daily grew more lovely and attractive. 


But this resolution did not prevent him from 
treasuring every little incident which brought 
them nearer to each other. 


That evening on the parapet had been the 
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turning point in his passage from adolescence 
to manhood. He had never forgotten it. And 
when, from time to time, Louise, accompanied 
by her father, would come to enjoy the sunset 
from the tower, each recurring meeting was 
like a jewel set in the crown of his love. After- 
wards, when they had gone, he would repair 
in the moonlight or starlight to the spot on 
which she had stood, recalling the words she 
had spoken, the artless glances which her de- 
light in the scene of beauty had asked him to 
share, the unconscious deference to his opinion 
which she always manifested whenever they 
were together. , 

Once, leaning lightly over the balustrade 
she had said to him, 

“André, suppose I should slip and fall. 
Would you jump after me?” 

And he had answered, 

“Do not mention such a thing, even in jest, 
Louise—it is too horrible, There is no danger, 
of course—but—” 

“Oh! I see!” she had replied laughingly. . 
“You are not disposed to risk your life for a 
helpless little gir—and she would not have de- 
served that you should, either.” 

A little frown gathered on her forehead; 
she gazed thoughtfully on the darkening street 
below, while mentally she was wondering to 
herself whether André was not as brave as she 
had fancied him to be. In the few simple ro- 
mances she had read the heroes were constant- 
ly braving the most frightful dangers for the 
chosen of their hearts. And then she marshal- 
ed those vagrant thoughts hastily as she con- 
sidered—“But I am not André’s ladylove—I 
am only a little girl.” The reflection caused 
her to blush—she would not have anyone read 
her thoughts for the world. They seemed al- 
most indelicate. If she could have realized 
André’s at that moment, she would have read 
—“God forgive me, but if that dreadful thing 
could happen, I feel that I should throw myself 
after her over the parapet, for life would not 
be life without her.” 

The veil of silence and discretion hides many 
things, some that would better be disclosed, 
many that should never have been conceived. 
André kept his secret in his own soul. 


Another time they were standing side by 
side, looking over the parapet. Maitre Lucas 
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and Ferrand were in the living-room, smoking 
and exchanging opinions on the state of the 
country which was beginning to look unsettled 
and threatening. The sun had gone down, a 
new moon was rising like a silver sickle in the 
azure sky. 

“There is the new moon, André, just in front 
of us—make a wish!” said Louise. 

“What do you mean?” inquired the young 
man. 

“Old Mariette, our servant, has a good many 
superstitions. She is from Brittany, you know. 
She says that if you see the new moon over 
your left shoulder you will have bad luck for 
the month; if over the right, things will go 
well with you, but if you see it first directly in 
front of you, as we do now, you will get your 
wish. I always make one—the same one.” 

“Will you tell me what it is, Louise?” inquir- 
ed André, timidly. 

“Oh, no, I cannot, just now—” she answer- 
ed slowly. “But some day, if it should come 
true, I will.” 

“Very well—I shall remind you,” he said. 

“Now wish, André—a very good and sensi- 
ble wish,” she went on. 

He paused a moment and then said, 

“IT have wished. Like you, I shall do it 
henceforward, and like you I shall have the 
same wish always.” 

“And will you tell me what it is?” 

“T cannot—just now,” he said with a smile, 
repeating her words. “Some day, perhaps—I 
hope.” 

She glanced up at him. He was very good- 
looking—tall, with wavy hair of midnight 
blackness, pale, but with healthy skin and clear 
blue eyes like the dawn. His face wore an en- 
raptured look, as one who was questioning fate 
—and hopefully. 

“] wonder,” thought Louise, I wonder if 
André would like to be a priest! But he never 
could; he does not know enough. And yet, he 
is so good, so good.” 

For a few moments both were silent, while 
the moon grew brighter above them. 

ok * oe * 

Once again something had happened. They 
were standing in their accustomed place near 
the balustrades. The sun was sinking behind 
a bank of clouds. 
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“See, André!” she exclaimed, pointing - to 
the windows of the Convent, sparkling with 
its dying rays. “Does it not seem as though 
the Convent windows were illuminated for a 
Féte?” 

“Yes,” he replied. “I have never seen them 
so brilliant in the sunset. But it will not last 
long—they will soon fade into darkness.” 

“Feast Days are always too short,” she an- 
swered thoughtfully. “My happiest day was 
that of my First Communion, and it was over 
too soon. André, I have a tittle flower in my 
prayer book from the bouquet of nasturtiums 
you gave me that day. It looks bright and yel- 
low still, and whenever I see it I say a little 
prayer for you.” 

“Thank you, Louise,” he replied. They are 
but simple flowers, those Capuchins, but I had 
no others in bloom that day.” 

“TI love them,” she rejoined. “They are so 
bright and gay. And I like their sharp fra- 
grance. But I would have loved any flower 
that you had given me on my First Communion 


Day, dear André. That was three years ago 


and now I am fifteen.” 

Yes, she was fifteen, thought André after 
she had departed and he was keeping tryst with 
the memory of those latest hours on the para- 
pet, while the pale young moon was sinking 
into the river. In three years more he would 
be twenty-four, and Louise eighteen. Oh! They 
would pass quickly- and then—he could hard- 
ly bear to look upon the vision of his fancy. 
Might it be possible that even now, unaware 
of it herself, she had begun to have a warmer 
feeling for him than that of friendship? She 
had called him “dear André” for the first time 
in her life; the next moment he rejected -the 
thought as an unworthy one. She was so mod- 
est, so truly virginal, in thought and feeling 
that she would not permit herself to harbor 
an affectionate thought that was not that of a 
sister for a brother. No—if she had for a 
moment entertained such an emotion she would 
have been careful to conceal its faintest ex- 
pression. And then his heart gave a little flut- 
ter of disappointment that the words could not 
have meant anything more than they expressed. 

(To be continued) 





St. Francis of Assissi undertook nothing without 
first going to church to consult Jesus Christ. 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE MIS- 
SION CRUSADE 


We wish to make announcement of the Na- 
tional Convention of the Catholic Students’ 
Mission Crusade which is to take place next 
summer. The Mission Crusade will hold its sec- 
ond national convention at the Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., on Friday, Satur- 
day, and Sunday, August 6, 7, and 8, 1920. It 
is the desire of the Crusade that every Cath- 
olic institution of higher learning be represent- 
ed by at least one delegate. The fuller the 
attendance, the more hopeful can we also be 
of procuring prosperous results. This is an 
occasion for the student-body of America to 
come together, to express its views, to inter- 
change ideas, and to relate practical experienc- 
es in missionary work, that by means of seri- 
ous thought, deap reflection, and judicious de- 
liberation, it may draw up « plan of efficient 
activity whereby it may hope to make another 
powerful advance in the verification of the 
Crusade’s lofty ideal: The Sacred Heart for 
the World and the World for the Sacred Heart. 

For further particulars apply to 

Mr. Floyd Keeler, Field Secretary, 
Apostolic Mission House, 
Brookland, Washington, D. C. 


PMI 


SHUUSUAVAUNLUNOEOELADONSEDAUOUOD GOEDEODOOGRUEOOOUEOEDODOGUSOOGOOONOUOOEUEOEAOOOCOEOOCOEOOALOOOADEUOONL SedtOtEE: 

THE MONTH OF MARY 
Let all crusaders, during the month of May, cherish 
a most tender devotion to the Queen of Apostles and 
Confessors, that through her all-availing intercession, 
our humble prayers for the success of the missions 
may find favor and acceptance before God. We can 
not place the issue of our undertaking in better custo- 
dy than in her constant protection and guardianship. 
O Seat of Wisdom, enlighten us; O Morning Star, 
inspire us; O Help of Christians, be Thou our shield 
and our protection. 


AN INDIAN MISSIONARY 
The following is an excerpt of a South Dakota 
missionary’s diary (the Rev. Sylvester Eisenman, 
0. S. B., Stephan, South Dakota) for the month of 
January, 1920: 
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Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 


St. Mernrap SEMINARY UNIT 






“Reached Stephan at 2 P. M., but did not feel much 
‘at home,’ for I knew I had to leave again next morn- 
ing. I was scheduled to take Holy Communion to two 
old Indians down towards the river. They had been 
waiting two weeks. As I had to be down in the Big 
Bend the same day I took my satchels along. But my 
Ford did not behave well that morning, and by the 
time tne huts were reached the Indians had eaten 
breakfast. As I had just received word of another 
young Indian being sick with consumption, I went to 
find him. Reaching his log house, I found it locked 
up, but a team and wagon were driving across the 
prairie not far to the south. Overtaking them I learn- 
ed that my sick Indian had left shortly before with his 
sick sister and had gone over to Soldier Creek. After 
finding their trail, and following it two and a half 
miles I found them riding on their spring wagon. Up- 
on inquiry I found both of them seriously ill. I had 
them to dismount at a neighboring tepee, for I intend- 
ed to give them the last Sacraments. It might be a 
month again before they would see a priest. Besides, 
a similar case had happened to me before in North Da- 
kota. I found a boy on a wagon, sitting on the seat 
going to town to spend his money. Realizing that he 
was quite weak with tuberculosis, I anointed him and 
let him proceed on his way. After several days he 
was dead. So I resolved this time, too, to be on the 
safe side. The tepee was suffocating, nor was there a 
chair or a bed or anything in it. The weather was fine 
outside. After looking around I found an empty old 
tub which I turned bottom upward and made the sick 
boy and girl sit down upon it. The ground was wet 
beneath them, so I had to get a block of wood for their 
feet when these were anointed. The boy made some 
excuse about not having washed his feet for quite a 
while and hesitated about taking off his socks. The 
girl did not need to go to so much trouble as there 
were enough holes in her stockings to anoint through. 
Having the two Hosts I gave them Communion. Both 
were very devout. After all was finished.I gathered 
together the pyx, sacred oils, etc., from off the kindling 
box (there was no table for the Blessed Sacrament) 
and proceeded on my journey. The sick people climbed 
into their wagon and went their way.” 

Thus is recounted the experience of a sick call in the 
snow-drifted prairies of South Dakota. Our imagina- 
tion is hardly capable of grasping and realizing the 
full details of such a trip. But, although we can not 
fully understand the heroism and sacrifice required of 
a missionary to make this kind of life a work of love 
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for him, unless we have actually undergone the test, 
we can lighten his burden and sweeten his trials by 
such means as a heart full of love and sympathy 
will suggest to us. The workman whom Providence 
has rewarded with an appreciable quantity of earth- 
ly possessions feels impelled to contribute of his materi- 
al abundance. The scholar regards it a duty of joy 


and love to give the labor of his mind. We all esteem | 


it our sacred privilege and our bounden duty to pray 
that our neighbor may be made partaker of that great 
gift of God which we received at our baptism,—the 
light of the true faith. 


ARE WE DOING OUR SHARE? 


When we reflect upon the serious truth that after 
1900 years only one-third of the earth’s population is 
Christian, and that hardly one-fifth is Catholic, the 
unmistakable conclusion is forced upon us that the 
Apostolic Church has yet a great work to do. If we 
represent in figures the numbers of conversions yet 
to be made from paganism and idolatry to Christian 
worship and Catholicism, these numbers assume stag- 
gering proportions. The far-off nations of the Orient 
are teeming with millions of languishing souls,—with 
myriads of ignorant and erring children who are 
hungering and thirsting for the Word of Truth. The 
hearts of these peoples for whom we plead and pray 
are crying out to us, as the voice of the Macedonians 
to Paul the Apostle: “Come over and help us.” And 
even our dear land, where progress in every direction 
is the law of the time, are there not districts where 
the light of faith has yet to shine? The need of evan- 
gelizing the world for the Sacred Heart is still as 
universal as mankind. 


Relative to this universal need, the question spon- 
taneously insinuates itself: What have we accom- 
plished in the past? How are we directing our ener- 
gies in the present day? And shall we, in the future, 
endeavor to retrieve the losses of the past, which were, 
perhaps, sustained because of too great a complacency 
and self-satisfaction in our partial success? 

The turn of events within past years shows but too 
clearly that mission adventure in this country was 
beginning to lack that generous spirit of vigorous 
energy and unsubdued vitality that characterizes gen- 
uine Catholicity. A time had come when the duty of 
charity towards our neighbor became more and more 
restricted to local boundaries. That golden maxim, 
“Charity begins at home,” was pressed until it had 
assumed the appearance of selfish interest. But then 
came the awakening, the dawn of hope indeed preced- 
ed, but, the full light of day began to blaze upon us 
when the world war opened our vision to a broader 
conception of charity, to a deeper realization of Chris- 
tian altruism, and to a fuller sense of Christlike devo- 
tion to the salvation of mens’ souls. 

This is the spirit that is at present pervading the 
minds and hearts of American Catholics. The war 
has taught them that, if America was prepared to up- 
hold its ideals by both men and means, then Catholic 
America must be ready for a like sacrifice and even 
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a greater one in maintaining the standard of Christ 
raised and uplifted against all its enemies’ attacks to 
overthrow it. If a realization of the need of temporal 
well-being throughout the world could make such a 
deep impression upon loyal citizens, a vivid conscious- 
ness of the duty of bringing all to Christ ought to 
produce a deeper impression on the hearts of loyal 
Catholics. 


Where there is native sympathy it can not rest un- 
til it has manifested itself not only “im*thought, but 
in deed as well. This is so evident that néveneiwould 
dare to gainsay it. “From their works shall you know 
them.” _ 

Our country has at present three seminarics that 
are educating priests for the foreign missions. The 
future outlook for these institutions is very promising. 
The continued increase of vocations in late years is 
a hopeful earnest of future glorious achievements. It 
is, above all, for our Catholic parénts to be mindful 
of the enormous amount of good they can do for the 
Church of Christ by encouraging and stimulating their 
sons and daughters to missionary work. [If children 
imbibe this spirit from their tenderest years, it will 
become an inborn habit for good. The association of 
early childhood can never be effaced. In whatever sta- 
tion of life these children will later on be placed, the 
thought of helping God’s poor will haunt them till it 
find actual expression in deed and action. Everyone 
of them will contribute in his or her own suitable way. 

The security of success depends not upon dollars and 
cents alone; it lies chiefly in the degree of benevolence 
and good-will that we can instil into the bosom of the 
growing generation. Our strength is in direct pro- 
portion to the earnestness of our appeal. If our appeal 
is faint and feeble, if it languishes because we, who 
make it, do not ourselves realize its actual import, then 
the results will remain as our appeal was. If, however, 
our appeal is animated and vigorous, if it penetrates 
with the conviction that it was made because its need 
was felt, then our solicitations and entreaties will ef- 


fect results such as will prove a source of joy and - 


gratification for all. 


Indication that the public has ceased to bé spend- 
thrift and is again Bee toward thrift and sound 
investment is seen in the heavy inquiries for small 
denomination Liberty Bonds at banks and brokers 
throughout the country. 

The demand has reached the Treasury Department, 
many dealers having exhausted their available supply 
of the “popular” sizes of these securities, it was an- 
nounced ay by the Savings Division of the Treasury 
Department. 


To supply the large “over the counter” demand for 
$50 and $100 bonds at present favorable market prices, 
the Treasury Department has issued instructions to 
the Federal Reserve Banks which will expedite ex- 
change of bonds of larger denominations for the small 
units. 

The instructions also provide ways and means by 
which banks and dealers may obtain the smaller de- 
nominations in the first instance if their customers 


require them. 
BUY W. S. S. 
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Secular Oblates of St. Benedict 


Rev. HENRY BRENNER, O. S. B. 


The Oblates’ Esteem for the Religious State 
(After Abbot Gueranger) 

At this place in his manuscript Abbot Gueranger 
has made a note reading: “Esteem of the Religious 
State,” as if he meant to develop this point at greater 
length. The following passage has therefore been tak- 
en from certain of his other writings and inserted here. 
“The same spirit of faith will inspire them with a 
great respect for vows, which add new merit to a 
Christian’s actions. For this reason, the religious state, 
which is constituted by the three vows of Poverty, 
Chasity, and Obedience, and finds its complete and 
most ancient form and expression in the Monastic 
(Benedictine) Order, will be regarded by them with 
especial veneration. Moreover, with the Church, they 
will esteem and love, in each one of the other Relig- 
ious Orders, the end for which each has been approved 
by the Holy See, and the good which it has already 
done, or which it is called. upon to do.” 

Many Catholics are very much in the dark as to 
the true nature of the religious state. It may there- 
fore be in order here to lay down in brief its essential 
points of make-up. Christ came upon earth to teach 
us the way of virtue. He taught but one Gospel, but 
He gave two methods of observing it. The first of 
these two methods consists in making use of the com- 
mandments and not transgressing them in any way. 
The second consists not only in this but also in the 
voluntary assumption of the counsels,—poverty, chasti- 
ty, and obedience. Whether the cne or the other method 
is chosen, the same end must be kept in view,—the 
reaching of eternal happiness. The difference between 
the two is this: the first is satisfied with the ordinary 
means to this end,—the second utilizes also extraordi- 
nary means. As an effect of this, the first class are 
satisfied with what is absolutely demanded in Christian 


perfection,—observance of the commandments; the 


second go further, desiring to perfect themselves as 
far as is possible to corrupt human nature aided by 
the grace of God. This is the temporal effect. What 
the eternal effect is, can best be understood from that 
passage in the Gospel where St. Peter questions Jesus 
about the reward He is to give to His close followers. 
“Then Peter answering, said to him: Behold we have 
left all things, and have followed thee: what therefore 
shall we have? And Jesus said to them: Amen, I say 
to you, that you, who have followed me, in ‘the regenera- 
tion, when the Son of man shall sit on the seat of his 
majesty, you also shall sit on twelve seats judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel. And every one that hath left 
house, or brethren or sisters, or father, or mother, or 
wife, or children, or lands for my name’s sake, shall 
receive an hundredfold, and shall possess life everlast- 
ing.”—St. Matth. 19. 

If parents see that their children have a chance to 
amass the goods of this world, they feel flattered indeed, 


and aside from hindering them, encourage them all 
they can. But how often it happens, when the chil- 
dren have a call from God to amass the goods of the 
next world, they not only meet with no approval from 
their parents, but, on the contrary, with the most stub- 
born opposition! This should not be, for it places man 
above God! : 

Or again, there are not lacking such as actually re- 
sist the religious life, by dissuading those who wish to 
join it, from carrying out their purpose. This also 
should not be. For this is flinging defiance into the face 
of Christ Himself, depreciating His work and pulling 
others away from His influence. 

The Oblates, therefore, ought to have a great respect 
especially for the Order to which they have become 
affiliated, and consider it an honor to help in the work 
of obtaining recruits for its grand work. For the work 
is grand,—since it is the work of Christ! They ought 
to pray for its spread, help in its necessities, defend 
its prestige. If they are not such, can they expect to 
receive a great abundance of the spiritual riches prom- 
ised them by that Order? They should remember that 
their Oblation is a contract, exacting on the part of 
the Order a free distribution of those prayers and 
merits which are every day heaped up before the 
throne of God, but also on their part an affectionate 
and sincere attachment of their hearts and minds to 
the purposes and plans of their great benefactor. 


INDULGENCES ON ST. BENEDICT’S MEDAL 


(1) May 1. Feast of Sts. Philip and James, Apos- 
tles. 7 years and 7 quarantines for both the Ordinary 
and Jubilee medals. One plenary, if the Papal blessing 
is attached. 

(2) May 3. Feast of the Finding of the Holy Cross. 
Same as above, with the exception of 7 years and 7 
quarantines instead of the plenary indulgence. 

(3) On Ascension (May 13), Pentecost (May 23), 
and Trinity Sunday (May 30), a plenary indulgence 
connected with the Ordinary medal, with another if 
the Papal blessing is attached. The same for the 
Jubilee medal, with the addition that on Ascension 
and Pentecost 7 years and 7 quarantines may be gained 
every day of the octave. 


The Power of St. Benedict’s Medal 


Rev. P. M. Briand, missionary priest of the Foreign 
Mission Society of Paris, writing from Bangalore City, 
India, to the Annals of the Holy Childhood, tells of the 
great difficulty the missionary must encounter in his 
endeavors to make converts and establish Christian 
families. The following excerpt shows how blessed 
medals of St. Benedict helped him conquer the wiles 
of the evil one. 

“We have passed through many trials, but I would 
speak here of a special one through which my new 
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Christian neighborhood has passed. I had established 
myself, it seems, near the place which was formerly 
a Mussulman graveyard. I think that later on I shall 
have an opportunity of speaking of some of the devil’s 
tricks in India and haunted houses, for everyone must 
remember that here we are in a heathen country, where 
the devil is powerful. But I must dismiss the subject 
today. 

“Here are the facts. My new Christian quarters 
were set up, and everybody was healthy and happy. 
But all of a sudden the death-roll became enormous. 
It began with the little children.* All children were 
dying without any apparent sickness. Every day one 
or two burials had to be made. In a month or a month 
and a half between forty and fifty children died. 
Everybody began to be afraid. ‘Why should we re- 
main here?’ said they. ‘In three or four months our 
huts will be empty—there will be no more children 
among us.’ I tried to reasure them, but I was myself 
anxious and afraid. What to do, I did not know, for 
it is not easy to struggle against death. I then re- 
membered to have read at some time or other that 
the medals of St. Benedict were very effective against 
sorcery. As it is not an article of the Creed, I had 
not, I must say, very much confidence. However, I 
made up my mind to try. I went to the place with my 
catechist and some of the Christians one Sunday even- 
ing. I had with me some medals of St. Benedict. 

“I was a little puzzled how to use them. However, 
I suggested that they should be buried at the four 
corners of the village. A pickaxe was brought and a 
hole made in the ground. The four medals were put 
into them and the holes filled up again, I left half 
satisfied, not trusting too much what I believed to be 
an experiment. I was anxiously waiting for the result. 
Strange to say, from this moment the deathrate stopped 
as if by magic. The children are strong and healthy, 
and the trial is almost forgotten. I leave each one 
to conclude for himself. The only thing I may add 
is that it got me over a great difficulty.” 


St. Francis of Assissi dwelt for entire hours upon 
the words, “My God and my all.” 


Serenade to the Virgin 


Ave Maria! Fair the night, 
Veiled in the moon’s transforming light. 
The soft waves lap the tranquil strand, 
The winds sigh o’er the dreaming land; 
The silence calls, the stars invite; 
But ev’ry sound and ev’ry sight 
Wakes in our souls a chaste delight, 
As in thy presence blest we stand, 

AvE Maria! 


O Queen cf heaven and earth and night! 
Queen of our souls! Thy vision bright 
Our spirits’ worship doth command. 
O keep us pure; lift thy fair hand 
And bless our lives, our hearts unite, 
AvE Maria! Cc 


Ursuline College, “The Pines,” Chatham, Ontario. 
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Pentecost 
ARTHUR Barry O’NEILL, C. S. C. 


Like tongue of fire came the Holy Ghost 
And sat on all within the Upper Room, 
Apostles and disciples over whom 
Our Mother Mary held a queenly post, 
In rank as in affection uppermost: 
She only, full of grace e’en from the womb, 
Had, all her days, possessed the perfect bloom 
Of Pentecost, her soul in God engrossed. 


Not only on Whitsunday comes He now, 
The Paraclete, the Giver of good gifts; 
But daily would He all our souls endow 
With grace that earthly minds to Heaven lifts; 
And ours alone the fault if, passion-tossed, 
We make not every day a Pentecost. 


Cc. S. M. C. CONVENTION 


The Second National Convention of the Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade will be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., August 6, 7, and 8, 1920. This organiza- 
tion, which is the official “mission aid society” for the 
promotion of missionary interest among the students 
of our institutions of higher learning, is rapidly grow- 
ing throughout the country. It now numbers some 
ninety active Units with a membership of over 7000 
students. Seminaries, colleges, training schools for 
nurses, high-schools and academies which have not 
yet become affiliated with this movement should do 
so at once. 

It is not enough that interest in missions exist in a 
school or even that a missionary society be formed. 
This is good, but to do effective work these societies 
should be affiliated with the general movement. The 
affiliated societies (called Units) of the Crusade, retain 
their autonomy, and make their contributions to the 
agency of their own choice, reporting their activities 
quarterly to the central organization. 

Literature and information as to the formation of 
a mission society or its affiliation with the Crusade 
may be had from Mr. Floyd Keeler, Field Secretary, 
Apostolic Mission House, Brookland, D. C. 


“IRELAND, THE FOOTSTOOL OF HEAVEN” 
The new song, “Ireland, the Footstool of Heaven,” 


-has the hearty approval of the Friends of Irish Free- 


dom, and in fact of every liberty loving American, re- 
gardless of nationality or creed. 

There is a big demand for this song in Michigan and 
adjoining States. It is regarded as high class prop- 
aganda in Ireland’s cause. We want to create a bi 
demand for this song all over the United States an 
Canada, as songs have always been recognized as the 
highest type of propaganda Senne they not only a 
peal to the sentiment but arouse the patriotism of the 
people. 

We are making an effort to have the phonograph 
companies record the song, which would give it nation- 
wide publicity. We will deem it a great favor if you 
and your friends insist on getting it from the phono- 
graph dealers in your city. If a big demand is created, 
the = companies will gladly record it. 
dealers are selling the sheet music and rolls for player 
pianos. We want to spread the propaganda into as 
many homes as possible. 

Thanking you in advance for your interest in the 
matter, we beg to remain, 


Yours respectfully, 


FRIENDS OF IRISH FREEDOM, 
Per Henry Blackwell. 
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Notes of General Interest 


From the Field of Science 


—Germany has sent us a picture of the “liverwurst 
tree” from Africa. The fruit of this tree is long and 
narrow, and looks like sausage. It hangs from the 
branch just as “wurst” does in a delicatessen shop. 

—An alloy of molybdenum with steel has proved to 
be much harder than any other tool steel on the market. 

—The motor-ship, using oil as fuel under the boilers, 
or consuming oil directly in the engines as an auto- 
mobile does, promises to supplant the steamship. All 
the big battleships of the world are fired with oil fuel, 
and the big passenger steamship companies are adopt- 
ing the same. 

—Experiments carried on by the Department of 
Agriculture prove that the dust of starch and flour 
will explode with greater force than that of a coal- 
dust explosion. 

—Imagine a giant, whose head is 230 feet above the 
ground, and whose arms could reach outward 190 feet, 
having the lifting power of four thousand men, and 
a very clear idea of the size and strength of the mas- 
sive crane that was built at the League Island Navy 
Yard can be obtained. Four locomotives, each weigh- 
ing 400,000 pounds, can be raised at one time by this 
crane. 

—kX-rays are now used in manufacturing to test 
hidden defects in wood and metals. 

—tThe stars of heaven have been photographed and 
counted. They are being recounted continually to cor- 
rect any mistakes that may have been made. One such 
photograph shows over 400,000 stars. 

—aAn electric steam heater is a novelty from France. 
A radiator much like an ordinary one, is filled with 
water. To the base an electric heater is attached, and 
the heated water gives all the advantages of steam 
heat without the need of piping the house. 

—Near Faridpur in Bengal is a date palm which 
bows down as if to prostrate itself when the temple bells 
ring in the evening, and rears its head again in the 
morning. Measurements with sensitive instruments 
have shown that the cause lies in the change of tem- 
perature, to which all trees are responsive, though the 
effects are not always visible to the human eye. 

—tThe scarcity of sausage skins has led to a novel 
substitute in Germany. Silk is woven into a seamless 
stocking which is treated to give it elasticity and 
strength. The meat is stuffed into the stocking and 
the resulting sausage is dried and smoked, after which 
meat and skin cling closely together. 


—Milk from peanuts is a late novelty. It will sour 


and curdle but has the good qualities of being very 
nutritious and usuable for coffee and ice cream. 

—A dry battery will register its full voltage even 
though it be exhausted for use. A small ammeter is 
now offered as the only practical test for the good con- 
dition of a dry cell. 

—After an attack of measles or of some other con- 





tagious disease, the room is fumigated. The same 
principle is applied to fruit trees to cure or prevent 
insect contagion, but the difficulty lies in keeping the 
deadly fumes around the tree. A California inventor 
leads over the tree a captive balloon, which carries 
beneath it a tent to be lowered at will over the tree. 
The tent is made fast, the deadly fumes are liberated, 
and both insects and eggs are destroyed. 

—Outdoor moving pictures in broad daylight are be- 
coming common in Europe. The invention that made 
this possible is based on the construction of a screen 
that absorbs light falling on it from one side, whilst 
transmitting the rays from the other side. The pro- 
jecting lantern, enclosed in a dark compartment, casts 
the image on the proper side of the screen, whose other 
side is open to daylight. The projected image is trans- 
mitted through the screen, and is viewed from the out- 
side of the compartment, whilst the outside light, being 
absorbed and not transmitted, does not interfere. 

—Gasoline for use in the automobile must enter the 
engine in the form of a gas. With the increasing 
searcity of gasoline, the output of the oil has been 
increased by making it heavier, but this has decreased 
its volatility and consequent efficiency in the engine. 
To make heavier gasoline take the gaseous form easily, 
it is now led over a hot spot before entering the engine. 

—Forty-four years is the average span of man’s 
life in America. Insurance companies base their risks 
on this fact. 

—America has only recently become independent of 
Germany for its supply of optical glass. After three 
and a half years of experiment the Bureau of Standards 
has succeeded in producing a glass that is superior to 
the imported product. 

—Surveying can now be done by airplane. The 
pilot keeps his airplane perfectly level, and at regular 
intervals snaps pictures of the earth below. These 
photographs are later assembled into one. 

—-Your patent leather shoes may be made of shark- 
skin. Nearly seven hundred sharks a day are now 
caught and their skins tanned for various ‘uses. 

—A skyscraper chicken farm located in the large 
cities is a practical, successful, novelty. The chickens 
are hatched in large incubators, and then board and 
room in the chicken skyscraper, one floor above another, 
just a chicken’s height. But what of light, air, dry- 
ness, and exercise, which the poultrymen know to be 
essential for the good health of the chickens? Arti- 
ficial light has been found successful, pure, dry air 
is circulated by blowers, and exercise is provided in 
the search for food. This last is very interesting. The 
floors of the many stories are arranged at an angle, 
a mixture of litter and grain is placed at the top, the 
chickens themselves work the mixture downward, giv- 
ing themselves exercise and food, and incidentally 
sweeping the floors. Dust baths, water trickles, and 
macaroni-like dough worms all aid in the good work. 
Rev. CoLuUMBAN TuHuis, O. S. B. 

° 
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Miscellaneous 


—The Cenacle at Jerusalem, the house in which our 
Lord took His last supper with the Apostles, has been 
taken from the Turks and given into the custody of 
the Franciscans. ‘ 

—The seminaries and novitiates of France are, since 
the war, in a flourishing condition—they are filled to 
overflowing. The seminary of St. Sulpice in Paris has 
an attendance of 376 students for the priesthood, the 
largest number ever recorded. 

—A two day air mail service is to be inaugurated 
between New York and San Francisco. 

—New York has passed a Daylight Saving Law. 

—The Knights of Columbus announce that they will 
prosecute all who circulate the bogus K. of C. fourth 
degree oath. 

—Archbishop Christie of Oregon City plans to build 
a provincial seminary for the education of a native 
clergy.—Detroit will also build its own seminary. 

—The Catholics of England, laying aside hatred 
and animosity, have, in the spirit of true brotherly 
love, contributed liberally towards the Pope’s fund 
for the starving children of Europe. Moreover, they 
have established in London the Famine Area Chil- 
dren’s Hospitality Committee, which is to invite private 
individuals to receive one or more of these suffering 
children into their homes for at least one year. The 
children will be brought from Vienna, Budapest, 
Prague, Warsaw, and from other centers in the famine 
stricken countries. 

—-The chief of police of Shanghai, China, is Thomas 
Harrington, an Irishman. Chief Harrington, who, with 
eight Irish captains, commands 1400 Chinese and 600 
East Indan police, is on a seven months’ leave of ab- 
sence, most of which he spent in Ireland. A visit to 
the United States was included in the itinerary. 

—Most Rev. Archbishop Hanna, of San Francisco, 
has purchased 700 acres known as the Snyder Ranch, 
for a consideration of $150,000. A junior college, af- 
filiated with St. Patrick’s Seminary now overcrowded, 
will be erected for the younger students. Those who 
intend to study for the priesthood will have a prepara- 
tory course of six years at the Junior College. 


—At San Francisco a Catholic Big Sister movement 
has been organized under direction of the Most Rev. 
Archbishop. This movement will assist friendless boys 
and girls over fourteen to-find good homes and suitable 
positions in life. The Big Sisters will go into the 
Juvenile Court and Delinquent Home to assist by kind- 
ly care their erring little brothers and sisters. May 
God bless the good work! 


—In England and Wales the Church is growing. 
During the past year there were 9,402 conversions to 
the faith. In England alone there are twenty-one 
archbishops and bishops and 3,929 priests. The Scot- 
tish hierarchy numbers seven prelates and 599 priests. 
England has a Catholic population of 1,898,843, which, 
with Scotland’s 600,000 and 3,000,000 in Ireland, makes 
a grand total of 5,498,813 Catholics in the British 
Isles. 
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—Next September the Creighton University at Oma- 


. ha will open a School of Commerce, Accounts, and 


Finance. 

—Rev. James Wendel, S. V. D., an energetic worker 
among the colored people in the South, has succumbed 
to an attack of the “flu.” 

—Cardinal Giustini, who, because of his wonderful 
capacity for work and his varied and profound knowl- 
edge, was one of the most valuable members of the 
Sacred College, is dead at the age of 68. 

—Volume 1, number 1, of The Megaphone, a new 
quarterly, published by the boys of the Cathedral High 
School, under direction of the Brothers of the Holy 
Cross, at Indianapolis, has reached our desk. The 
Megaphone is well gotten up and is neatly printed on 
book paper at fifty cents the year. 

—St. Xavier College at Louisville, Ky., conducted 
by the Xaverian Brothers, has purchased within the 
city a plot of ground for an athletic field. 

—The Paulist Fathers of New York have founded 
a permanent choir school on the Rockefeller estate 
in the Libby Castle, which overlooks the Hudson. A- 
bout fifty boys with good voices have been selected 
for training. Their curriculum will include, besides 
church music, also the ordinary branches. Fathers 
Finn, McGrath, and Menton are in charge of the new 
school. 

—The Sisters of Mercy at St. Louis have received 
a building permit for the erection of a $175,000 ad- 
dition to St. John’s Hospital. The new wing, which 
will be 112x111 feet, five stories high, will be built 
of concrete. 

—Rev. John F. Noll, LL. D., editor of Our Sunday 
Visitor, is on a three months’ trip to South America. 

—Father Flanagan has purchased forty acres of 
ground for the establishment of his Boys’ Home at 
Florence, near Omaha, Nebraska. He received several 
large donations to help erect suitable buildings for 
the home. 

—Rev. Joseph Wilhelm, Ph. D., D. D., a distinguished 
theologian and contributor to the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, died recently at Aachen. He served thirty-one 
years on the English mission, frequently contributed 
to Catholic periodicals, and was editor of the “Inter- 
national Catholic Library.” : 

—On Laetare Sunday—the fourth Sunday of Lent— 
the University of Notre Dame conferred upon Dr. 
Lawrence Francis Flick, of Philadelphia, the Laetare 
Medal, an honor that is bestowed each year upon some 
eminent Catholic layman. Dr. Flick, who is one of 
the foremost Catholic physicians in America, is a 
specialist in pathology and treatment of tuberculosis. 
He is also a philanthropist and an historian. Since 
1883 the University has conferred thirty-eight Laetare 
Medals on some of the most prominent Catholics of 
the country. 

—Between 700 and 800 French Jesuits, ranging in 
rank from private to colonel, served their country in 
the French army. Nearly two hundred are in the 
ranks of the dead. What greater proof of patriotism 
could exiles give? 
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—Truno Roland, said to be 105 years of age, was 
confirmed by Bishop Schwebach at Eau Claire, Wis. 
Mr. Roland was converted at 98. 

—In their hatred for Christianity, the bloodthirsty 
Turks have most savagely butchered 100,000 Armeni- 
ans. Of this number were ten Catholic bishops of 
whom one was buried alive with only his head above 
ground, while another was roasted to death over a 
slow fire. The Vatican reports that many Francis- 
cans lost their lives. 

—In the United States there are four colored priests, 
of whom two have pastoral duties, the other two are 
college professors. 

—The Cathedral of Chicago opened its diamond 
jubilee celebration with a mission by the Redemptorist 
Fathers. About 5,000 persons made the mission. 

—The venerable San Luis Obispo Mission in Cali- 
fornia, established Sept. 1, 1772, by Junipero Serra, 
was gutted by fire on March 27th. Over $50,000 worth 
of very valuable mission treasures was saved. The 
origin of the fire, which occurred at a very early hour 
in the morning, is thought to have resulted from the 
electric wiring which was damaged by recent storms. 

—tThe bishops of the United States are to meet again 
in conference at Washington on Sept. 22 and 23, 1920. 

—In naturalizing Joseph King, Judge Kavanaugh, 
of Chicago, required the applicant for citizen’s papers 
to forswear allegiance to the Republic of Ireland and 
its President. 

—The Knights of Columbus have planned a tour to 
France for the unveiling and the presentation of the 
Lafayette monument to the city of Metz. The Knights 
expect to visit the battlefields and make a pilgrimage 
to Lourdes before returning to America. 

—We read that Gen. Ignacio de Venientemilla, a 
former President of Ecuador afd a Free Mason, had 
on his death-bed the consolation of being reconciled to 
the Church. After receiving the Last Sacraments, he 
is said to have uttered these words to his friend Gen. 
Moncayo: “At the point of death, one sees things in 
a new light. May my example be your guide.” 

—On Holy Thursday King Alphonso washed the feet 
of twelve blind men, while his royal consort, Queen 
Elizabeth, washed the feet of twelve beggar women. 
After the sovereigns had broken bread with them, 
these poor people left the palace laden with baskets 
of food. 

—tThe laudable movement, to close business houses 
from 12 to 3 on Good Friday afternoon, is meeting 
with favor. In some places even Protestant ministers 
have spoken in favor of it. In some few cities the 
public gathered in theaters or in large halls to listen 
to discourses and exhortations. Such proceedings ought 
to have a salutary effect upon the thinking public. At 
Detroit the city cars stopped for a minute at 2 p. m. 

—The American Red Cross has contributed $2,500 
towards the rebuilding of a home for the Sisters of 
the Incarnate Word at Corpus Christi, Texas. The 


Sisters will soon inaugurate a drive for $100,000 for 
the erection of a modern hospital to replace the one 
destroyed in the hurricane of September 14. 
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—A congregation of only fifty families, at Fleming, 
Colo., has set an enviable example of thrift and gener- 
osity to their brethren of the faith. In 1919 the parish 
raised $11,764.95, while in the first month of 1920 the 
sum of $11,000 was raised. This thriving parish will 
soon see erected a parochial school with a dwelling 
for the Sisters, and an addition forty by fifty feet to 
the church. These Catholics settled at Fleming as 
farm colonists. 

—Rt. Rev. Msgr. P. A. Phillips, during thirty years 
chancellor of the diocese of Denver, and a former 
administrator and Vicar General of that diocese, died 
on Mar. 24 at Vancouver, B. C. The funeral was held 
at Denver where the remains were laid to rest. Msgr. 
Phillips was a noble character and a zealous priest. 

—With the consent of the Holy See a Catholic com- 
mittee has been formed at Freiburg, Switzerland, for 
the purpose of carrying on investigations and negotia- 
tions in the interest of Catholicism in its relation to 
the league of nations. In the course of the coming 
year on international congress will be held at Paris. 

—Out of 190,000 Armenian Catholics only 50,000 
survive Turkish atrocities. 

—During the month of May the Church will bestow 
signal honors upon five of God’s chosen servants: 
Louise de Marillac, who, with St. Vincent de Paul, 
founded the Daughters of Charity, will be beatified 
on May 9; on the 18th the Blessed Margaret Mary 
Alacoque, to whom our Lord revealed the secrets of 
His Sacred Heart, and Gabriel dell’ Addolorata of the 
Passionists, will be canonized; on the 16th the same 
honors await the Blessed Joan of Arc; seven days 
later Oliver Plunkett, the martyred Archbishop of 
Armagh, Ireland, will be beatified. 

—Rev. John F. O’Hara, C. S. C., who is at the head 
of the school of commerce at Notre Dame, will represent 
the University at the seventh national foreign trade 
convention which meets at San Francisco in May. Dele- 
gates from twenty-seven nations are to take part in 
the deliberations. An attendance of 3,000 delegates 
is expected. Father O’Hara is secretary of the educa- 
tional department of the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil. 

—On May 26th sixteen Irish priests of the Chinese 
Mission Society will set sail from Seattle for their mis- 
sion field, the Chinese province of Hupeh. The Chinese 
Mission Society has two houses in Ireland, one in 
Australia, and one at Omaha in the United States. 

—The Augustinian nuns, who from 1498 to 1817 
possessed a foundation at Diilmen, have again taken 
up their work of education and charity at that place. 
The Ven. Catharine Emmerich was the last member 
of the community at Diilmen. The house in which she 
lived is still preserved. 


Benedictine 


—The clerics Francis Driscoll and Andrew Kaum, 
O. S. B., of St. Martin’s Abbey, Lacey, Washington, 
have been raised to the subdiaconate by Rt. Rev. Ed- 
ward J. O’Dea, at Seattle. 

—Rev. Regis Barrett, 0. S. B., or Captain Barrett 


‘ 
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as he was known at Camp Taylor where he rendered 
distinguished service to his country during the past 
two years, has been stationed at St. Leander’s Church, 
Pueblo, Colo. 

—The new Holy Rosary Jugo-Slav Church at Globe- 
ville, Colo., ig in charge of Rev. Cyril Zupan, O. S. B. 

—Rev. Dr. Peter Klotz, O. S. B., a monk of Salzburg 
and a noted writer, has, according to report, been com- 
missioned by Cardinal Piffi of Vienna to visit the 
United States to thank the Americans for their gener- 
osity to Austria and to bring information regarding 
the pitiful conditions that prevail in his country. Three 
years ago Dr. Klotz passed through this country on 
his way to Europe from a trip around the world in 
his search for material for new literary productions. 

—The Rt. Rev. Michael Ott, O. S. B., Abbot of St. 
Peter’s Abbey, Muenster, Sask., has received faculties 
from Rome for five years to administer the sacrament 
of Confirmation in the diocese of Alberta. The aged 
bishop is unable to administer to the needs of his ex- 
tensive diocese. 

—The Rev. John E. Conrad, O. S. B., died recently 
in the sixty-ninth year of his age at Conception Abbey, 
Missouri. Father John was a brother of the Rt. Rev. 
Abbot Frowin, O. S. B., and of Father Pius, O. S. B., 
both of the same Abbey. The latter is at present 
confessor to the Sisters at Chewelah, Wash. A fourth 
son of this remarkable family is the Rt. Rev. Ignatius 
Conrad, O. S. B., of Subjaco, Ark. 

The Venerable President of the Swiss-American Con- 
gregation of Benedictines, the Rt. Rev. Abbot Frowin 
Conrad, O. S. B., of Conception, Mo., now in his eighty- 
seventh year, has departed for Rome where he will 
attend the synod of all the Presidents General of the 
Benedictine Order. He is accompanied on the way by 
Father Innocent, a priest of his community. 

—The Catholic Bulletin, of St. Paul, Minn., contains 
the subjoined notice of a Benedictine Father of St. 
Anselm’s College, Manchester, N. H.—“After five 
months, the interior decoration of St. Francis Xavier 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y., has been completed. This 
church is one of the very few in this country in which 
mural painting on an extended and elaborate scale 
has been attempted. The decoration compares most 
favorably with the famous works done when church 
art was a study and a passion. Students of art from 
various parts of the country have studied the paintings 
and the harmonious color-scheme of his work, pro- 
nouncing them correct and beautiful in every detail. 
The artist, Rev. Raphael Pfisterer, O. S. B., heir and 
successor to the life-work and genius of a native Cin- 
cinnatian, the famous Benedictine artist, Father Bona- 
venture Ostendarp, his teacher and associate, is the 
originator of the decorative scheme. The paintings 
which adorn the apse are his creation; the thought 
and execution are the artist’s own, being the product 
of a year’s careful study and work. The paintings 
are done on three canvases, ten by forty feet, attached 
to the walls by a process which in time will make them 
an indestructible decoration, a part of the walls them- 
selves. Father Raphael spent three months on the 
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scaffolds, developing and retouching the work of his 
studio, so that every detail of climate, light and per- 
spective could be developed to best advantage.” 


Eucharistic 


—St. Mary’s Convent of the Sisters of Mercy, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., was destroyed by fire on March 21. 
Mother Theresa died from wounds received; nine other 
Sisters were severely burned. The flames spread so 
rapidly that the ways of exit were soon cut off. A 
number of Sisters escaped from windows by means of 
ladders. One of these Sisters, holding the Blessed 
Sacrament securely under one arm, clung to a window 
sill until rescued. The damage resulting from the fire 
is estimated at $200,000. 

—At the inauguration of the federation of Catho- 
lics of the western province, at Rondibosch, in South 
Africa, the Blessed Sacrament is said to have been 
carried for the first time in public procession. Three 
thousand people, representing almost every race in 
South Africa, took part.. 

—When the Church of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel, 
at Buffalo, N. Y., was burning, on March 6, Fire Chief 
Murphy rescued the Blessed Sacrament. 

—In February a sacrilegious act was committed in 
the Cathedral of St. George, Southwark, England. 
The cathedral was entered during the night. Besides 
minor offenses, the tabernacle was broken open, the 
ciborium was bent almost double, the Sacred Hosts 
were scattered all over the altar steps, and the altar 
linen was desecrated. Theft seems not to have been 
the motive that actuated the vandals.—-The congrega- 
tion has held a solemn service of reparation for the 
outrage done the Blessed Sacrament. 

—While driving through the streets of Madrid on 
March 22, Queen Elizabeth met a priest on foot tak- 
ing the Last Sacraments to a dying workman. The 
Queen insisted that the priest use the carriage, while 
she followed on foot to the home of the dying man with 
whom she remained to the end of the ceremony. 

—The first Mass in the new world was celebrated on 
Dec. 8, 1493, on the island of Haiti, by the Franciscan 
Father Juan Perez. 

—Cardinal Gibbons has given orders that after July 
1, 1920, there shall be no more noon-day Masses on 
Sundays and holidays. After that date the last Mass, 
which should be a High Mass, shall not begin later 
than eleven o’clock. 


God’s Art 


ApA COSTELLO 


The transient time brings forth with every year 
A''spring with miracles of bud and bow’r 

And growing things perfected, herein lies 
God’s art, the handwork of Almighty pow’r. 


If all who gaze and marvel at the sight 
Of Nature’s charms would only therein see 
That mystery of love: how beautiful, 
How fair the soul of every man would be! 






















EAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—This is the month of 

May, the beautiful month of Mary, when our 

hearts and minds instinctively turn to devotion to 
the Mother of Our Lord. And besides, we have several 
important feast days to think about. On Thursday, 
May 13, occurs the feast of the Ascension, which we 
keep in memory of the day when Our Lord left this 
earth and went up into heaven. Forty days after 
Jesus arose from the dead, he remained with his Apos- 
tles teaching them many things. Then He asked them 
to go with Him to the top of a hill which was near 
Jerusalem. Here He told them that it was necessary 
for Him to leave them and this made them very sad. 
He told them that after they had worked and suffered 
on earth for a good many years, that they, too, would 
join Him in Heaven and never leave Him again. 
He said the would send the Holy Ghost to comfort 
them and enlighten them and that He would still be 
with them in Holy Communion, that they might 
receive Him as often as they wished. And while 
He was still speaking, He began slowly to rise into 
the air. They watched Him with longing hearts and 
eager eyes and stood gazing upward even after He 
had disappeared among the clouds. Even then they 
did not turn away until an angel came down from Heav- 
en and told them to go back to Jerusalem and await the 
coming of the Holy Ghost. 


On May 23, we celebrate the feast of Pentecost or 
the coming of the Holy Ghost. Ten days after Jesus 
ascended into Heaven the Holy Ghost came. The 
Apostles were sitting in the room of the Last Supper 
when suddenly they heard a sound like a mighty wind 
coming. There rested over the head of each a tongue 
of fire and they were filled with the spirit of the Holy 
Ghost. From that time forward the Apostles knew 
no fear. They felt as strong as giants. They went 
with great haste and told to every one that Jesus 
was their friend. Their minds were filled with a new 
understanding and they remembered at once all that 
Jesus had taught them. 


The feast of The Holy Trinity is celebrated on May 
30, the Sunday following Pentecost, because as soon 
as the Apostles had received the Holy Ghost they began 
to preach openly all that Christ had taught them. 
We celebrate this feast to profess our faith in the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity and that we may thank 
the Father for having created us, the Son for having 
redeemed us, and the Holy Ghost for having sancti- 
fied us. 
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Agnes Brown Hering 





Saturday, May 22, and the ember days, Wednesday, 
Friday, and Saturday that follow, are all days of fast 
and abstinence. 

Sunday, May 30, is also Memorial or Decoration Day. 
Whilst we are strewing flowers upon the graves of our 
loved ones let us not forget to say a prayer for the 
Poor Souls in Purgatory, for they cannot help them- 


‘selves. : 


Birthday Greeting to “The Grail” 
We greet you on your natal day, 
Little GRAIL, 
And bid you Godspeed on your way, 
Little GRAIL, 
As you go from sea to sea, 
America to Italy, 
Bearing love so cheerfully, 
Little GRAIL. 


You are one year old today, 
Baby GRAIL, 

Just an Infant, as they say, 
Little GRAIL, 

But a Giant in your might, 

Sin to conquer, wrong to right, 

And the Evil One to fight, 


Infant GRAIL. 

May you live till time shall cease, 
Little GraIL, 

Praise Our Lord, the Prince of Peace, 
Little GRAIL, . 


Till He’s loved as ne’er before, 

Till He’s known from shore to shore, 

Till the world shall Him adore, 
Little GRAIL. 


Teach the children far and near, 
Little GRAIL, 

Jesus, holds them very dear, 
Little Gram, 

On the altar He will stay, 

To be with them night and day. 
Teach, oh, teach them how to pray, 
Little Gram. A. V. H. 

Often make an Act of Faith. Memorize the follow- 
ing and repeat it before Holy Communion: 

My Lord Jesus Christ, I believe as firmly as if I 
saw it with my own eyes, that it is Thyself I am going 
to receive in receiving the Blessed Sacrament. 





a 
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OUR FIRST BIRTHDAY 


THE GRAIL is one year old this month. I am sure, 
Boys and Girls, you will agree that it is a husky young- 
ster and at the same time a “cute little kid.” Just 
have the kindness to look closely at this picture. You 
will see that, although it is still in its high-chair, its 
countenance radiates happiness, the result of its im- 
mense popularity, and with those little teeth so plain- 
ly visible it is not only going to take hold of the cake 
(which may be interpreted to mean the Catholic world) 
but it is also going to make a deep impression. Its 
light, like that of the little candle, will illumine the 
darkest corners. May it grow in wisdom and grace! 


We should like to hear from the readers of the 
CHILDREN’S CORNER, both big and little. We should 
like for you to tell us how you like the “youngster” 
and suggest ways to make it grow stronger, bigger, 
and better. Tell us how you liked it the past year 
and offer suggestions for its continued healthy growth. 
Address Agnes Brown Hering, Royal, Nebraska. 


SIR GALAHAD DEPARTS IN QUEST OF THE 
“HOLY GRAIL” 


After Sir Galahad had knighted his faithful squire, 
he departed from the abbey and rode until he came to 
a waste forest and there he met Sir Launcelot and 
Sir Percivale but they did not know him, for he was 
disguised. Sir Percivale at once attacked Sir Galahad 
but both he and his horse were smitten down. He 
then drew his sword upon Sir Percivale and had his 
sword not swerved he would have slain him. This 
jousting was done before a hermitage where a recluse 
dwelt. She watched the joust and said, “God be with 
thee, best knight of the world. If these two knights 
had known thee as well as I, they would not have en- 
countered with thee.” Then Sir Launcelot and Sir 
Percivale saw that it was Sir Galahad and they made 
an attempt to overtake him but he rode fast and was 
soon out of sight. 
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Then Sir Launcelot continued to ride until he came 
to an old chapel. He looked within and saw a beauti- 
ful altar richly arrayed. On this altar was a candle- 
stick with six candles. Sir Launcelot let his horse eat 
of the grass nearby and took off his sword and lay 
down to sleep before the cross. 

And as he was lying there, half awake and half 
asleep, he saw two palfreys come by. They were all 
fair and white and bore a litter upon which lay a sick 
knight. And when he was near the cross, Sir Launce- 
lot heard him say, “O sweet Lord, when shall this 
sorrow leave me? When shall I see the holy vessel 
by which I shall be blessed?” Sir Launcelot then saw 
the candlestick with the six candles come before the 
cross, but he saw no one that brought it. He also saw 
a table of silver and the holy vessel of ‘the Sangreal. 
The sick knight sat up and held up both his hands and 
said, “Sweet Lord, who art here within this holy vessel, 
grant that I may be cured of this malady.” He then 
went on his hands and knees and kissed the holy vessel 
and he was cured of his sickness. 

Then the sick knight dressed and kissed the cross. 
He then took Sir Launcelot’s helmet and sword and 
also his horse and departed. 

After the sick knight had gone, Sir Launcelot waked 
and sat up. And when he missed his horse and sword 
he knew that God was displeased with him, for if he 
had been a pure knight, he would have waked up when 
the holy vessel was brought before him. So he depart- 
ed on foot and walked into a forest until he came to 
a hermitage where a holy man dwelt. Launcelot kneeled 
down and confessed his sins and was truly sorry. The 
holy man gave him such penance as was good for his 
soul and so Sir Launcelot was forgiven. After this 
he obtained another horse and sword and did many 
marvellous deeds. 

We shal! follow Sir Galahad’s adventures in the next 
issue. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE 


Now is the opportune time to practice out of doors. 
There is no better exercise to develop the capacity for 
breathing than the Swedish Table. Let us practise 
it again and cut the time in two. That means we 
shall have to work rapidly and get up a rapid circula- 
tion of the blood. Take deep breaths and work fast. 
See how much “pep” you can stir up. 

1 Hands to chest. 

2 Upward stretch. 

3 Hands back to chest. 

4 Hands down at sides. 

Work faster. 

1 Hands to chest. 

2 Stretch sideward, shoulder high, parallel with 
floor. 

3 Hands back to chest. 

4 Hands down at sides. 

There that was better, but let us work a little faster. 

1 Hands to chest. 

2 Hands forward stretch. 

3 Hands back to chest. 

4 Hands down ‘to sides. 
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I can see your cheeks are becoming rosy. All ready. 
Begin. 

1 Raise arms upward, shoulder high, straight out 
from sides. 

2 Half bend arms, putting thumbs in arm pits. 

3 Arms back to shoulder, high. 

4 Drop to sides. 

Was not that an energizing exercise? When you 
feel sluggish and lazy just like doing nothing, try this 
exercise and work rapidly. You will feel like a new 
person. Let some one play a Tively march and count 
time while you practise. 


LETTER BOX 


In the April number we announced that we had 
received six splendid letters from the Indian Mission 
School at Stephan, South Dakota. The following letter 
is the first of the series. 


A Lone FAst 


This year the snow came early in November and the 
blizzard was so bad that we could not see anything 
at all. We had to carry the little boys and girls and 
it was hard work. We nearly blew over, too. The 


. show was so deep that we could hardly see the tops 


of the fence posts. 

We had a good time coasting after the blizzard was 
over. The snow was so deep and soft that sometimes 
we fell in. 

We had to shovel snow off the sidewalks and this 
was lots of fun for we made snow men and snow balls. 

The Indians traveled around in sleds. The snow 
was so hard and solid that the horses could walk on 
the drifts. 

My father is taking care of my horses at home and 
when I get home in the summer we are going to cut 
hay. And after we get done cutting the hay we are 
going to stack it and get it ready for winter. 

There are ninety-three children in school here. Rev. 
Fr. Pius is the Supt. Rev. Fr. Sylvester is taking care 


of the Missions and is working all the time taking care 


of the sick. 

We study reading, spelling, geography, history, arith- 
metic, language, and penmanship. 

Geography is the hardest for me. I can’t see why 
it should be hard, for all the rest are easy. I miss 
in spelling and arithmetic sometimes, too. 

Some of us boys are learning to play on the violin. 
There are thirty-two boys. Some of the girls are tak- 
ing music, too. 

I went with Fr. Sylvester on a sick call. We stayed 
over night. Going and coming I had to open gates. 
When we got back here to the school I was tired and 
hungry. We didn’t have anything to eat from eight 
o’clock in the A. M. till three o’clock P. M. 

The school building is two stories high and the laun- 
dry is two stories high. 

The church is big and has two side altars. St has 
eight windows on the side and has three bells in the 
tower, one big, one medium size and one small. 

The building has two school-rooms, a sick room, two 
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guest rooms, two play rooms, one for the girls and 
one for the boys, and two dormitories. It has about 
fifteen rooms. The laundry has three rooms downstairs 
and one upstairs that is the hall. It has a big stage. 
We are going to have moving pictures there, too. 
This is all I shall write for this time as I think my 
letter is long enough. Reuben J. Skunk. 
Immaculate Conception School, Stephan, Hyde Co., S. D. 


CHILDREN’S CUTE SAYINGS 


A priest relates the following anecdote from his 
college days. He was spending the summer vacation 
in the city. When going towards the Church, on several 
occasions, he was accosted by a little fellow with, 
“Mister, have you got any matches?” Being answered 
each time in the negative, he finally asked, “Mister, 
ain’t you a priest?” 

“What makes you think I’m a priest?” inquired the 
student. 

“Because you ain’t never got no matches,” was the 
reply. 


“Teacher, I couldn’t understand the man,” said 
Tommy Smith. 

“Why not, dear?” asked the teacher. 

“Because he spoke in italics.” 


A pair of twins that had always been permitted to 
sit together in school were separated. One little fellow 
cried bitterly because he had no seatmate. Sister 
tried to comfort him, telling him that his guardian 
angel was always beside him. “Yes,” sobbed the 
child, “but he ain’t got no books like Brother.” 


The phrase bitter end had occurred in the reading 
lesson and the teacher had explained quite at length 
just what the expression meant. “Now,” she said, 
“can anyone use this in a sentence?” Johnnie’s hand 
waved so madly in the air that teacher said, “Well, 
Johnnie, let’s hear it.” “The dog chased the cat under 
the sofa and bit ’er end,” replied Johnnie. 


Teacher—“Freddy, you must not laugh out loud like 
that in the school m. 

Freddy—“I did not mean to do it. I was smil- 
ing, when all of a sudden the smile busted.” 


A woman, entering her little boy in a new school, 
said to the teacher: “Leedle Fritzy, he is delicate, and 
so if he is badt—undt he will be badt somedimes—joost 
lick der boy next to him, and dat will frighten him.” 


A little fellow of two years was taught to speak 
pieces for his papa and make a bow when he did so. 
One night when staying with his aunt, he espied a 
picture of the angelus on the wall as he was climbing 
into bed. He pointed to it exclaiming joyfully, “Oh 
look at that lady. She is speakin’ pieces for her dad- 
dy.” . 


Contributions to this column are appreciated. 





ot 
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Lesson in 


On Memorial Day it is fitting that we pay tribute 
to the flag. The following poem may be used on that 
occasion or it is appropriate for other occasions. A- 
void giving it in a sing-song. The first stanza is very 
beautiful and calls for study. Which are the words 
that need emphasis? Think hard about it. Bring out 
strongly love, you are the flag, sweet, die. Let your 
voice ring with patriotism. Commit the lines to 
memory and practice until you can feel the sentiments 
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Expression 


expressed by the author. Have a large American flag 
displayed on the wall so you may glance toward it 
where the lines indicate that you should. Begin with 
your lungs full of air and do not run out of breath. 
Keep you chest high. Your voice must be full and 
round. If you have a squeaky voice do not attempt 
this unless you practice until you can overcome the 
squeak. Make graceful gestures toward the flag when 
necessary. 


Peg me Pe se es es es 


A SONG OF THE FLAG 


Here is my love to you flag of the free, and flag 
of the tried and true; 

Here is my love to your streaming stripes and 
your stars in a field of blue. 

Here is my love to your silken folds, wherever 
they wave on high; 

For you are the flag of the land for which ’twere 
sweet for a man to die. 


ae nage ugh the banner my fathers bore in the 
their ancient wars, 
Men 7 A race full many have died for the ban- 
ner of stripes and stars. 

Bearing the n, my fathers battled and bled 
in the olden fray; 
But you, O beautiful fla 

ag of our hearts 


So with the myriad races ae men who, leaving 
the past behind, 

Give to the land of their manhood’s choice alle- 
giance of heart and mind, 

Laboring ever, with heart or "brain, the nation 
they help to build, 

For you, O utiful flag, are to them the sign 
of a hope fulfilled. 


Native or foreign, we’re all as one when cometh 
the day of strife; 

What is the dearest 2. we can give for the 
flag but a human 


a the free, are the 


«eee TLCLELCELEEECEECELELEt 


For the Tiny Tots 
PROTECTED | 


The rain comes down on everything, 
It falls on stones and sticks, 

It falls on the old Mother Hen, 
But cannot wet her chicks. 


The stones have naught to cover them, 

And neither have the sticks, 

But Mother Hen spreads out her wings, 

And covers all her chicks. A. V. &. 


A little girl whose father worked in a canning fac- 
tory, heard a great deal about canning. The conver- 
sation inclined daily to can this, can that, and can the 
other thing. She went to Sunday School for the first 
time. Coming home before the appointed time, her 


Native and foreign are all the a when the 
heart’s blood reddens the ea 

And, native or foreign, ’tis love fi ike "this that is 
the ultimate test of our worth. 


Native or immigrant, here is the task to which 
we must summon our powers; 

Ever unsullied to keep the flag in peace as in 
war’s wild hours. 

Selfishness, narrowness, graft and greed, and 
the evil that hates the light— 

All these are foes of the flag today; all these 
we must face and fight. 


Symbol of hope to me and to mine, and to all 
who aspire to ree, 

Ever your golden stars may shine from the east 
to the western sea; 

Ever your golden stars may shine, and ever 
your stars may gleam 

To lead us on from the deeds we do to the greater 
deeds that we dream. 


Here is our love to you, flag of the free, and 
flag of the tried and true; 

Here is our love to your streaming stripes and 
your stars in a field of blue; 

Native or foreign, we’re children all of the land 
over which you fly, 

And, native or foreign, we love the land for 
‘which it were sweet to die. 


Dents A McCarty. 


eee Ee 
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mother said, “Sunday School is not out yet, surely?” 
“No,” replied the little one, “but the preacher said 
we should sing, ‘can a little child like me,’ and I did 
not want to be canned, so I run home as fast as I 
could.” 

FOUND: THE CURIOSITY BUMP 


Scientists say that on every head 
The Curiosity Bump is found. 


“punoie soul] 9sey} peuIn} 29A.nox 
‘ans3 st Aes Avy yeym nok 03 eaord 03 Mon 


BOTH RELIEVED 


A hungry negro in fine weather 
a took a short nap in the heather. 
A crocodile by hap 
“crawled up to the chap— 
He is hungry no more,—and it nether. 
A, K. 
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Marcy 11. Father Edward, who bears the burden 
of the management of the Abbey Press, left this after- 
noon for Chicago where he will purchase, among other 
things, a folder to replace the make-shift now in use. 
To print and fold 40,000 copies (the exact number of 
the May issue) is no trifle without the aid of modern 
machinery. Besides this, the Paradieses Fruechte has 
to be handled by the same machinery each month. 

MarcH 16. The sons of sons of Erin with kith and 
kin, friends and sympathizers, gathered after supper 
in the Music Hall where a “ Mille Failte” awaited 
them. The Seminary Band greeted the audience with 
“Freedom for Ireland Forever.” Mr. James Burns then 
prefaced a hearty “Welcome” with a gracious bow and 
with a concluding cou made room for the third 
number, an original skit, “In Father Dan’s Library,” 
presenting an enthusiastic crowd of Irish and friends 
of Irish past, present, and future of Ireland. The 


a was supposed to take place at Caper Quin, 
reland, in the library or study of Father Dan, who 


was ably impersonated by Raymond Donovan. Albert 
Deery, in the capacity of Father Patrick, a neighbor- 
ing priest, waxed eloquent as he looked into the future 
of the Green Isle and saw the restoration of industrial 
lory with the music of the loom and the hum of the 
actory. Daniel Murphy appeared as Father Maloney, 
assistant to Father Patrick, while John Murtaugh was 
Father Murphy, an American priest, on a visit to the 
home in the “ould sod.” “Come back to Erin,” was 
well rendered by John Geran and deserved the encore 
it received. The Seminary Band closed the entertain- 
ment with “Killarney.”—May the chains that bind 
thee captive soon be loosed and set thee free! Ireland, 
Sister Republic, we greet thee! 

MakcH 17. Rev. Edward Eisenman, a deacon of the 
seminary, returned to bid us the “top o’ the mornin’.” 
A surgical operation some weeks ago made his absence 
imperative. He informs us that his brother Leonard 
has just gone through a very serious but successful 
operation. : 

Marcu 18. Father Abbot and Father Thomas went 
to Jasper to help celebrate the patron feast of the 


rish church. splendid new Es ts) will be 
lessed by the Rt. Rev. Abbot and Father Thomas will 
deliver a lecture on church music. 

Marcu 19. Feast of St. Joseph. The solemnity 


with the customary holiday has m postponed to 
April 21.—The measles have broken out among the 
students and some twelve or fourteen boys are nurs: 
their aches and pains in the seclusion of darken 
rooms. An orange yellow placard posted on the door 
at the entrance warns the outside world not to enter 
for fear of the contagion Father Dominic has gone 
to Ferdinand to give a three days’ retreat to the girls 
at the Academy.—Walter Kocher, of Second Philoso- 
hy, is compelled because of ill health to discontinue 
his studies for the present. - 
Makcu 22. The feast of St. Benedict, which on 
Passion Sunday this year and had to be transferred 
to the following day, was celebrated with the usual 
and solemnity. Father Lambert preached at the 
ontifical High Mass. 
Marcu 24. Father Ignatius was called home by the 
serious illness of his mother. 


MARCH 27. The deacons of the seminary leave to as- 
poh the Holy Week and Easter services in various 
es. 


MakcH 28. Palm Sunday. ing-to the quarantine, 
the students of the Preparatory inary were not 
permitted to attend divine services in the Abbey 
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Church. This is the first time in many years that their 
voices were not heard in the “turba” at the singing of 
the Passion. The pene were blessed and distributed 
by the Rt. Rev. Abbot. The weather did not permit 
the customary procession out of doors. 

Apri, 4. Happy Easter! Joyous Easter! Regina 
coeli, laetare! eluja!—The es | significant cere- 
monies of Holy Week were carried out according to 
the prescriptions of the Roman Ritual. Mother Nature 
provided us with plenty of flowers for the decoration 
of the altar of reposition on Holy Thursday. On Sat- 
urday the rascally “ al lamb” did not ve with 
due decorum while the blessing of the ritual was being 
pronounced over it. A day or two previous it made 
good its attempt to escape and before it could be over- 
taken it led the pursuing seminarians on a merry chase 
in its gambols o’er the —A number of the priests 
of the Abbey assisted in neighboring parishes.—Man 
visitors, parents, and oti.ar relatives, spent r wi 
us.—This evening Father Louis Becher arrived from 

tee for a short visit with relatives and friends. 
He is on his way to Louisville to consult an oculist. 

Aprit 5. The old saying, if there is a green Christ- 
mas, there’ll be a white Easter, proved true this year. 
Several inches of snow having fallen during the —_ 
and the early morning, Easter Monday awoke to 
herself tucked comfortably under a utiful white 
cover. The flowers of her gay Easter bonnet paled and 
withered away at the sight. 


Aprit 10. Father Louis has purchased a 10-20 H. P. 
International iron horse to do the plowing and help at 
other work on the farm. The new horse answers to the 
rather pretentious name of Titan. Unlike the real 
live article, the iron horse is deaf to all ay and 
no amount of petting or coaxing will make him budge 
an inch, but feed him on a generous portion of fire-wa- 
ter, kerosene or gasoline, and he will at once respond. 
Titan seems to have the heaves, if one may judge from 
his labored breathing. 

Aprit 11. Father Lambert Enslinger, O. S. B., was 
called home to New Albany by the death of an aunt. 


Aprit 11. Father Columban has received two new 
aerials which he is stretching from church tower to 
water tower. He has also procured other parapherna- 
lia which make his receiving equipment quite complete. 
If all goes well he may soon be picking up transatlan- 
tic messages. 

APRIL 18. Four clerics of the Abbey, Fratres 
Thuis, Matthew Preske, James Reed, and Peter 
man, O. S. B., received the Order of Tonsure from the 
hands of the Rt. Rev. Abbot. The first two will also 
receive the four Minor Orders: Porter and Lector on 
Wednesday, Exorcist and Acolyte on Sunday. 

Aprit 20. Father Martin came up from Evansville 
to discuss plans for a new parochial residence. At 
present the priests of St. Benedict’s Church are li 
in the house that was built for the Sisters, who too 
up their quarters in the school building until such time 
as conditions would permit them to move into their own 
house. The number of pupils has increased to such an 
extent that more rooms are needed for school purposes, 
hence the Sisters will have to seek accomodations else- 
where. This necessitates the erection of a house for 
the priests. 

Apri, 20. The Rev. Joseph Steiger, class of ’14, 

rosperous pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, Earling 
owa, has arrived on his “ad li ” visit to 
several days with us. We are glad to welcome 
“distant” alumnus. It is always a pleasure to 
“old faces” whether from near or from afar. 


i 
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Aprit 21. Father Thomas took the Seminary Choir 
to Jasper for their annual outing. A more beautiful 
spring day could not have been selected. We venture 
to say, however, that on the road between St. Meinrad 
and Ferdinand they struck—every note in the scale. 

—Agitation for improved roads in our neighborhood 
has started afresh and the prospects of a rock-road 
from St. Meinrad to Dale, to tap, at the latter place, 
the Evansville-Cincinnati State Highway, now in course 
of construction, look quite favorable. The State Su- 
preme Court in a recent decision has found for the 
validity of the so-called County Unit Law, by which 
each county is authorized to issue bonds to the amount 
of two te cent. of its taxable property for the purpose 
of road construction, and though the court has ad- 
mitted the case for a rehearing, the likelihood is that 
it will affirm its first decision. X. 

—The annual ordinations are to take place on May 
28, 24, and 25. About twenty will receive priesthood. 

—Under direction of Father Henry the students are 
preparing Shakespeare’s Henry IV for presentation 
during May. 

—Rev. John Abell, class of ’11, who for some years 
has been pastor at Rhodelia, Ky., has been transferred 
to St. John’s, Hardin Co., to succeed Rev. J. J. Abell, 
an uncle, who died recently. The Rev. J. Jos. Fitz- 
Gibbon, ’14~’17, has been appointed pastor at Rhodelia. 

—On April 25 Rev. Joseph Jacobs, class of ’07, laid 
the corner stone for his new church at Bonner Springs, 
Kan. Father Jacobs writes that he is very busy acting 
as collector, pone, time keeper, foreman, with a 
few other odd jobs thrown in. 

—On March 28 the Rt. Rev. Denis O’Donaghue 
rounded out his tenth year as bishop of Louisville. 
The twentieth anniversary of his consecration occurred 
on April 25. Bishop O’Donaghue was a student at 
St. Meinrad in the early days. 

—After a lingering illness Joseph Thompson, College 
710-"14, died at the home of his father in Louisville 


on April 12. 
Book Review 


AMERICA Must, A uel to “America’s Answer.” 
By P. J. Sontag, S. J. he Mission Press, S. V. D., 
Techny, Ill. 64 pages, 20¢; 25 copies $.75; 50 copies 
$5.00; 100 copies $9.00, postage extra. 

In this charming brochure we have an almost ir- 
resistible appeal to the boys of America to join the 
foreign mission movement by ming missionaries 
themselves, or at least by contributing towards the 
movement in money and prayer. 


HEALTH THROUGH WILL PowER. By James J. Walsh, 
M. D. 288 pages, 12mo, cloth. $1.50 net. Little, Brown 
and Company, 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

“You can if you want to,” is an oft repeated ex- 
pression conveying a more wholesome truth than is 
often supposed. It is not hard for a philosopher to 
recognize and appreciate the mutual influence of ‘soul 
and body upon each other. The philosopher likewise 
readily understands that the superior and more ef- 
ficient influence is due to man’s superior part—the 
soul. And since the soul’s supreme faculty is 
the will, the will rightly holds a dominant sway over 
both soul and body. To bring this all important fact 
to the notice of the general reading public has been 
the agreeable task of the capable Dr. James J. Walsh. 
To show the proper and practical influence of the will 
upon such commonplace duties as eating and drink- 
ing upon such widespread afflictions as coughs and 
co ds, tuberculosis and pneumonia, heart trouble and 
snake bites, has been the aim of the celebrated physi- 
cian-author. Both well and afflicted will welcome his 
successful endeavors, in the interesting new book, 
“Health Through Will Power.”—One feature of the 
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book that wins the confidence of the reader, is the fact 
that the author does not allow himself to indulge in 
exaggeration. His enthusiasm for his subject makes 
him give to will power its due prominence without, 
however, forgetting its natural limitations. The first 
fruits of an honest perusal of the book will be, in most 
cases, a less frequent recourse to medicine and a fuller 
enjoyment of health. I. E. 


CENTURY READINGS for a Course in American Litera- 
ture. Edited and adapted by Fred Lewis Pattee, Litt. 
D. 898 & 49 pages, cloth. The Century Co., New York, 
publishers. 

Century Readings is intended as a handbook of Amer- 
ican Authors from Benjamin Franklin down to our 
own times. In a handy volume Dr. Pattee gives us 
copious selections of the best in try and prose of 
the various stages of progress in erican Literature. 
In the numerous examples given one may clearly ob- 
serve the gradual development of the American short 
story. A biographical sketch of each author precedes 
the selections chosen. We believe that the compiler 
has conferred a benefit not only on teacher and pupil 
but on the general reading public as well. Century 
Readings ought to find a place on the shelves of the 
family library. : 


THE Love oF BROTHERS. By Katherine Tynan Hink- 
son. Benziger Brothers, New York. $1.25. 272 pages. 


In this interesting story one can almost feel the 
presence of the grey Irish skies, haunted lanes, and 
strange happenings among which the cause of Terence 
Comerford’s sudden death guardedly unfolds itself to 
the reader. The examples of self-sacrificing devotion, 
cruel anger, and tragic madness cannot prove unim- 
pressive. The solemnity of the plot development is 
softened by a flow of humor. “ s28 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Charles H. 
McCarthy, Ph. D. With imprimatur of John Cardinal 
Farley. American Book Company, New York. LX & 
478 pages. 

This neatly bound volume with its clear type, ex- 
cellent maps, and illustrations by no means belies in 
the interior its inner worth. The comprehension of 
the work embraces several points not contained in many 
text books of American History, notably the part Cath- 
olics have enacted in their country’s development. A 
happy choice of incidents gives the book an oe to 
the youthful mind. A marked clearness, which points 
out the logical sequence of facts, is sustained through- 
out but is in special evidence at the massing and 
ordering of events that led up to the national crisis 
of ’61. Our work in the Great War is briefly —- 


~ . . 


Our SAvior’s OWN Worps—A Daily Thought from 
the Gospel on the One Thing Necessary. By Rev. F. J. 
Remler, C. M. Abbey Student Press, St. Benedict’s 


College, Atchison, Kan. VIII & 127 pages. 

“Our Savior’s Own Words,” which bears the im- 
primatur of His Grace, Most Rev. John J. Glennon, 
Archbishop of St. Louis, is “a classified selection of our 
Lord’s teachings relative to the all-important topic 
of eternal salvation.” This booklet contains a thought 
from the ——_ for each day of the year. In his 
introduction the Archbishop says that the publication 
is a and that it can be made useful, first, for 
the busy man, for whom it may serve as a book of daily 
meditation. His Grace then recommends it to his 
priests for sermons on special occasions as well as on 
Sundays. Moreover, he says that the book can serve 
as a calendar, the value of which does not end with 
the passing year—“Our Savior’s Own Words” is an 
admirable compilation of the sayings of Christ for 
a who seek salvation—the priest, the religious, the 
ayman. 
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~ St Mary- ‘ake the Woods 
79th YEAR 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN—Standard 
Courses leading to Degrees. Depart- 
ments of Expression, Household 
Economics, Conservatory of Music, 
School of Art, Elective Courses, 12 
buildings, gymnasium, natator- 
ium, 40-acre golf links, riding, etc. 
Member of the North Central 
Association of Colleges 
ACADEMY FOR GIRLS 
Preparatory and _ Special 
Courses. For Bulletins and 
Illustrated Booklet address 
THE REGISTRAR Box 31 
St Mary-of-the- Woods, Ind. 




















HOUSEWIVES 
You can live better on less money by using 
Cassidy’s Household Saving Plan and Ac- 
count k. Postpaid 50 cents. 
“Put Your Household on a Business Basis” 


The Cassidy Co. 


P. O. Box 883, Louisville, Kentucky 








ACADEMY of the IMMACU- 
LATE CONCEPTION 


Ferdinand, Indiana. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls and 
young Ladies, conducted by the Sisters of St. 


. Benedict. Commissioned by the Board of Edu- 


cation of the State of Indiana to confer on its 
graduates all privileges and rights of Commis- 
sioned High Schools. Special facilities for the 
study of Music mo Art. Location healthful and 
convenient, a. - Re my: and beautiful. 
Building well equipped for educational work. 
Aims: Physical Health, Solid Knowledge, Cul- 
tured Manners. Thorough moral and religious 


training. For particulars address: 


SISTER SUPERIOR, 


Academy of the immaculate Conception, 
Ferdinand, Indiana. 
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How towrite, what to write, 
\ and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Deve 
vat yt say 2d gifts. Master the 
of self-expression. Make 
pour spare time profitable. 
/ ‘Turn your ideas into dollars, 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
2 Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 


a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, he!pful advice. Real teaching. 


One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and articles 


i) written mostly in spare time —“ play work,” he calls it. 


Another pupil received over $1,000 before completing 
her first course. Another, a busy wife and mother, is 


averaging over $75 a week from photoplay writing alone. 


There is no other institution or agency doing so much for 


| writers, young or old. The universities recognize this, for over 


one hundred members of the English faculties of higher institu- 


§ tions are studying in our Literary Department. The editors 





recognize it, for they are ly rec ding our courses. 


We publish The “4 ~4 4 tye - We ako publish The Writer's Monthly, 
Besdes our 


5 especially valuable for market. teaching 
yice 


service, we offer a phd ~p 


150-page illustrated catalogue free. 


Dep't.g9 Springfield, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 
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= WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARIES are in use by business 
men, engineers, bankets, j , archi- 
tects, physicians, farmers, teachers, libra- 
rians, clergymen, by successful men 
and women the world over. 

Are You Equipped to Win? 
The New Interna is an all 

teacher, a universal question answerer. 
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Write for spec- 
imen pages. Il- 
lustrations, etc. 
Free, a set of 
Pocket Maps if 
you name this 


Paper. 
6. & C. 
MERRIAM 
C0., 
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Letters to Jack 


Father Kelley’s Famous Book For Boys 


“Every young man should read this masterful book,” says the 
former Governor of the State of Illinois. Not only former Governor 
Dunne, but scores of other big men in every walk of life, statesmen, 
judges, lawyers, professors, clergymen—all thoroughly endorse and 
recommend this remarkable work that is so different, so entertain- 
ingly instructive so brimful of likable advise that even the most 
cynical young man will find enjoyment and profit in reading it from 
cover to cover. The Most Rev. Geo. W. Mundelein, Archbishop of 
Chicago, says of it, “I would, if I could, put a copy of it into the 
hands of every young man.” 


Price per copy $1.25 
































The City and the World 


By the Rt. Rev. Francis Kelley, D. D., President of The Catholic Church 
Extension Society. 


No doubt you are already well acquainted with Monsignor Kelley 
through his contribution to Extension Magazine. But perhaps you thought 
of him only as an editorial writer. If so, we have here a real surprise in 
store for you when you read “The City and the World.” You'll find that 
Monsignor Kelley’s short stories are remarkably interesting and enter- 
taining, too. You’re sure to enjoy reading every single one of the entire 
fifteen stories in this volume. Everything, everyone, is just as realistic, 
just as true to-life, as if you were actually living and acting each story 
yourself. 

By purchasing this book in large quantities we are able to place it 
before our readers at the low price of only 

$1.25 per copy, postpaid. 














Catholic Dictionary and Cyclopedia 





Here at last is a complete, compact compendium of religious 
principles that every Catholic has wanted. A brief but adequate 
explanation of the doctrines, discipline, rites, ceremonies, and councils 
of the Holy Church, including an abridged account of the Religious 
Orders. Makes everything about your religion perfectly clear to you. 

So fully does this Catholic Dictionary and Cyclopedia serve the 
purpose that it is a recognized work of reference and consultation 
in many Catholic colleges, convents, and institutions. Yet it is all 
written in such clear, simple, easy-to-understand language that every 
Catholic will find in it an invaluable fount of knowledge on religious 
things. 

You won’t have to stutter and stumble and feel embarrassed 
when some non-Catholic asks you a puzzling question. You'll find 
the answer and complete authority just by consulting this book. 


804 pages, cloth bound, gold edge, $1.25 


THE ABBEY PRESS 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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